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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there; 
To none man seems icnoble, but to man,— Young. 





OUR LEADING GENERALS. 
IV. NEGLEY. 


Tuts gentleman has constitution enough to sup- 
port his active brain. Weare not able to say 
this of most men. He has health, also, and 
onght to be able to accomplish a ‘ world of 
work.” His brain does not exhaust his body, and 
his muscular exertion does not use up his vitality. 
He can make blood, and through it vital force as 
fast as he can use it, consequently he ought to 
be and do all that his head indicates. 

Intellectually, he has the power to grasp at a 
single glance of the mind the truth in relation to 
a subject, to comprehend the interior essence of 
things, and that first judgment is his best. If 
be has an impression that it is best to buy, or not 
to bny, to sell or to hold on, to act now or in a 
particular manuer, or to wait, that impression is 
wiser than any deliberate judgment he can make. 
Hence he is able to do a great deal in a very 
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short space of time. This intuition of the mind, 
considered in connection with the logical, plod- 
ding forces. may be compared to the head-light in 
a locomotive, which reveals the track for leagues 
ahead, in the darkest night ; but then the engineer, 
though he has thus discovered all about the track 
in the distance, has to labor his way along by the 
process of the revolution of his wheels ; so intui- 





tion shows the way. while logic follows it up 
though being far behind. This intuitive talent 
he inherits from his mother, from whom aleo he 
takes the temperament and the face. He has a 
good memory of facts; if an idea becomes 
thoroughly impressed upon bis mind, his memory 
retains it. His Language is large, and had he 
been educated for speaking or writing, he would 
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have used language with smoothness, discrimina- 
tion, taste, and force. He ought to have been 
placed, if he has not been, in a position where 
talking is required. 

He is able to read character at a glance, and 
is seldom if ever mistaken in hia first impressions. 
If he were a merchant, he would distrust the 
tricky and uoworthy, and thus avoid losses, If 
he were master of a vessel, and were shipping a 
crew. as each man came on board he would esti- 
mate him, and know if he could be trusted and 
treated kindly ; whether another needed pushing 
aod watching with a stern eye; and he could not 
help treating every one just as his first impres- 
sion taught him he should be treated. It may 
sometimes seem to him that his judgment of a 
man is a little too severe, that he thinks him 
worse than he is, but his impressions are almost 
always in the right direction, and should be 
heeded. 

He has talent to understand and apply mechan- 
ism, to appreciate beauty and refinement, poetry 
and oratory. He values property, but is not 
craving or greedy to get it. He likes to make 
money and then enjoy it, and let those around 
him share it with him. He has real courage, real 
executiveness, and warmth of temper, but is not 
malicious, vindictive, selfish, or cruel in spirit. 

He is stern and firm when his mind is made up 
and feelings settled; is not overstocked with 
self-esteem; confides in himself, but is not 
haughty ; is ambitious to be approved, and to 
please his friends and the community, but he feels 
under obligations to do righ!, whether friends are 
pleased or not. 

He can keep his own counsel, and is not in- 
clined to tell that which would damage himself, 
his cause. or his friends. Socially, he is loving 
and warm-hearted, always gallant, interested in 
cbildren and pets, in friends in general, and in 
woman in particular. He clings to life, feels a 
desire to prolong his existence as much as may 
be, and would defend himself against enemies, 
rise above bad climates, and exposure, and by 
the very force of his will resist diseases. 

He has respect for sacred subjects, sympathy 
fur those io distress, and willingness to render 
assistance as he has opportunity. 

His Hope is not extravagant, but as his brain 
is well-supported by a strong and healthy body, 
all there is of cheerfulness and self-confidence in 
him is evinced. If be had a weak body, a con- 
stitution not properly sustained, he would occa- 
sionally have the “ blues” and look on the dark 
side of life. If he had large Hope with his fine 
constitution, his prospects would be always 
glowing, like the arctic sun in summer. He has 
a sound, clear, substantial intellect, and a very 
practical miod. He is very sensitive and sus- 
ceptible, and is well adapted to enjoy a high 
degree of civilization and refinement. He takes 
a strong hold on life through its physical phases, 
enjoys the luxuries of the table, and with his 
strong social nature is very hospitable, affection- 
ate, and friendly. He gathers knowledge readily 
and bas a clear and vigorous intellect, and being 
endowed with an intuitive appreciation of truth, 
his decisions are prompt and remarkable for cor- 
rectness. 

General Negley stands about five feet and ten 
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inches high, weighs not far from 170, and is well- 
proportioned throughout. He has a florid skin, 
dark aburn curly hair, a bright hazel eye, a 
prominent, slightly Roman nose, large thin nos- 
trils, a well-cut mouth, with full rolling lips, an 
excellent chin, strong jaws, eyes set well apart. 
Perceptive faculties are large, and reflectives 
well developed. Heis naturally modest, diffident, 
and very sensitive, but experience will give him 
assurance and self-reliance. In conclusion, we 
may say, General Negley is a remarkably well- 
made man. He is tough, hardy, elastic, and en- 
during, possessing one of the very best of consti- 
tutions. He is prompt, resolute, and free from 
fear, He is steadfast, perfectly reliable, honest, 
and honorable. He will keep his engagements, 
fulfill his promises, and never be behind time. 
Next to that of a soldier, his most appropriate 
sphere would be that of the lawyer, the judge, 
and the statesman. We predict for this gentle- 
man a successful if not a brilliant future. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Masor-Gewerat James S. Necuey was born in 
East Liberty, Alleghany County, Pennsylvania, 
Dec. 26th, 1826. His education, embracing a col- 
legiate course, was interrupted when he was in 
his nineteenth year by his enlistment in the army 
for the war with Mexico. His parents and friends 
attempted to dissuade him from going, and the 
legul authorities were appealed to, on the ground 
of his minority, to nullify his enlistment; but 
with the decision and spirit which has always 
characterized him, young Negley determined to 
go in spite of friends and family. Seeing this, his 
parents abandoned any farther effort to detain 
him, and as a private of the First Pennsylvania 
Infantry he made the campaign from Vera Cruz 
to the city of Mexico. While participating in the 
siege of Puebla, news reached bis family that his 
health was much impaired, and his friends, through 
tlieir influence at Washington, procured his dis- 
charge direct from the War Department. This 
reached young Negley immediately after the fall 
of Puebla; but he indignantly refused to accept 
it, and remained on duty as a sergeant, to which 
he had been promoted, until the close of the war. 
On his return to Pennsylvania, Negley devoted 
himself actively to agriculture, and passionately 
to horticulture. He is one of the most accom- 
plished horticulturists in the country, and when 
in the field of war his leisure hours were devoted 
to the study of various fruits, flowers, and shrubs 
in which the Southern fields and woods abounded. 
Many a march, long, tedious, exhausting, has been 
rendered delightful to his staff by his interesting 
descriptive illustrations of the hidden beauties 
and virtues of fragrant flowers and repulsive 
weeds. He did not meantime lose his passion for 
arms. His military ardor was not lost amid his 
peaceful pursuits in his vineyards and gardens, 
but during the thirteen years of peace which fol- 
lowed the Mexican War, he took great interest in 
the militia matters of bis State; and among his 
last acts as a brigadier-general of Pennsylvania 
militia, was to earnestly urge on the Legislature 
the thorough reorganization of the militia in view 
of the civil war which he declared already threat- 
ened the country, and to offer on December 1st, 
1800, the services of a brigade to the Governor. 
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Governor Curtin did not think the time had ar- 
rived for the work of raising troops, but on the 
18th of April, 1861, amid all the exeitement con- 
sequent on the actual commencement of hostili- 
ties, Governor Curtin summoned General Negley 
to his aid, and at once commissioned him as brig- 
adier-general, in order to secure his services in 
organizing the immense force of volunteers who 
rendezvoused at Harrisburg at the first harsh call © 
to arms of the guns of Sumter. 

The career of General Negley from that time 
forward has been one of honor, promotion, and 
deserved success. He was commissioned briga- 
dier-general in the three months’ service, and en- 
gaged under Patterson in the Northern Virginia 
campaign, commanding in the only engagement 
of any importance fought by that army. On the 
expiration of the time of his three months’ brig- 
ade, General Negley re-enlisted a brigade of three 
years’ men, and in September. 1861, was ordered 
with it to Kentucky. Tere he participated in the 
march on Nashville, and entered that city in Feb- 
ruary, 1862. From thence he was ordered to Co- 
lumbia, Tennessee, in command of the district, 
and with orders to protect the rear of Buell’s 
army, marching on Shilob, and the division of 
General Mitchell moving on Huntsville. This 
duty he performed with signal success, and at the 
same time made several raids of great import- 
ance. One of these had for its cbject a demon- 
stration in aid of General Morgan’s division be- 
sieging Cumberland Gap. It was planned and 
executed by General Negley alone, and was highly 
successful. It embraced a formidable and rapid 
movement on and bombardment of Chattanooga, 
with demonstrations intended to convey the idea 
that it was intended to cross the Tennessee River. 
On his way to Chattanooga, General Negley fell in 
with and entirely defeated and dispersed General 
D. W. Adams’ corps of rebel cavalry, pursuing 
them to the doors of Chattanooga. On June 7th 
he bombarded this city for several hours, at the 
same time demonstrating as if he intended to cross 
the river. The enemy had no troops sufficient to 
defend the place nearer than those at the Gap, 
and in order to hold Chattanooga against Negley 
they abandoned Cumberland Gap to General Mor- 
gan. As soon as he received notice that General 
Morgan had secured Cumberland Gap. General 
Negley retired from Chattanooga to Columbia and 
resumed the discharge of his duties as district 
commander. He employed the month and a half 
during which he held the district in several raids 
against guerrillas and rebel cavalry, dispersing 
them in every instance. 

On August 3lst, 1862, he received orders to 
evacuate Columbia and retire upon Nashville. 
This he did with great deliberation, although har- 
assed in retreat by the forces of the enemy, and 
succeeded in carying off large amounts of grain, 
large numbers of cattle, and, what was then new 
and forbidden, a large number of slaves, whom he 
employed as teamsters. Such use of the negroes 
of the South had never before been made by any 
officer of the army with which General Negley 
was then connected, and the innovation was de- 
nounced by many, though subsequeatly approved 
by the President and the nation. . 

The movements of Bragg, which had required 
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the abandonment of Columbia, also required the 
partial evacuation of Nashville, and General 
Buell celected General Negley to garrison the 
city with bis own and General J. M. Palmer's 


divisions. On the march cf the main army into 
Kentucky in pursuit of Bragg, General Negley 
found himself strongly besieged by the rebel 
forces under Breckinridge, Morgan, Forrest, and 
Anderson, and made every preparation to fortify 
and hold the city. He kept strict watch upon 
the enemy without the city, and lost no opportu- 
nity to strike him in the midst of bis preparations 
to closely besiege the place. He made several 
rallies of great importance and with brilliant suc- 
ees. The principal of these consisted in an attack 
on the division of General Anderson at Lavergne, 
Tennessee, in which he surprised their camp, rout- 
ed, dispersed, or captured the whole force, and 
nearly captured the rebel commander, who was 
enabled to make his escape on an engine which 
happened to be in the town. 

At the battle of Stone River, General Negley 
commanded a division of the center corps. On 
the first day he fought desperately and success- 
fully for several hours, until by reason of the de- 
feat of the right wing his flank became exposed. 
and he was compelled to retire upon the line of 
reserves. Here he “ought for the remainder of 
the day and the. ucceeding one. On the afternoon 
of the third dey of the battle, having been previ- 
ously transferred to the left, he made a counter- 
charge upon the advancing column of the rebels 
under Breckinridge, and completely broke and 
routed it, pursuing the vanquished ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent into his intrenchments, and establishing him- 
self on such a position on the right flank of the 
rebel line as required its early evacuation. For 
this service he was promptly promoted major- 
general. 

During the campaign of Tullahoma and Chicka- 
manga, General Negley commanded the same di- 
vision, somewhat enlarged and reorganized, and 
took part in the operations at Beach Grove, the 
pessage of the Elk and Tennessee rivers, and the 
battles of Dug Gap and Chickamauga. Among 
the most important services rendered by General 
Negley, or by any other general officer of the 
army, were the operations embracing the recon- 
noissance and battle at Dug Gap, Georgia, on Sept. 
11th, 1863. He commanded the advance of the 
center column of Rosecrans’ army in crossing 
Lookout Mountain. The three columns bad been 
widely separated—fifty miles intervening between 
the right wing and center, and about thirty be- 
tween the center and left wing. Knowing this, 
Bragg had concentrated his forces in front of the 
center, abandoning Chattanooga in such a way as 
to indicate he was in full retreat. Rosecrans or- 
dered him to be pursued, and General Negley, 
debouching from Stevens’ Gap of Lookout Moun- 
tain, was ordered to take Lafayette, Georgia. 
General Negley was advised and had reported 
that Bragg was concentrating his forces at that 
very point, but the report was discredited by Gen- 
eral Rosecrans, and Negley was ordered forward. 
He advanced cautiously on the morning of Sep- 
tember 11th, in command of his own and Baird's 
divisions, and, as he anticipated, soon encoun- 
tered the enemy. THe drove them for some time, 





but soon found that be had Bragg’s whole army 
in bis front and on his flanks. It was subse- 
quently discovered that Bragg had issued positive 
and peremptory orders to Generals Hindman, 
Hill, Buckner, and Polk to attack and destroy 
Negley. promising himself the easy capture of the 
other columns in detail. But Negley was too 
shrewd to be caught thus; although his trains 
and those of Baird encumbered the road in bis 
rear, which the enemy soon threatened by moy- 
ing on his flanks, he succeeded jn saving every 
wagon and in slowly retiring on Stevens’ Gap, 
where he could afford to battle with thrice bis 
numbers. This engagement, which lasted all the 
day, was the first convincing proof which Rose- 
crans had of the presence of Bragg, and the first 
premonition of danger. It induced him to gather 
his scattered columns together. General Negley’s 
discretion and valor on this occasion were not 
only alike commended by Generals Rosecrans and 
Thomas, but by General Bragg, who in his anger 
at their failure to destroy him, arrested Hindman 
and Polk, and preferred charges against them. 
These causes, which attributed Negley’s escape 
from this danger to delay on the part of the rebels, 
were never sustained, and the rebels under arrest 
were returned to duty. The fact was that Negley 
had outwitted them, and had forewarned Roee- 
crans in time to save the army. 

General Rosecrans was not able to get his army 
entirely concentrated before Bragg attacked him 
at Chickamauga. General Negley’s division was 
on the move when the engagement began, march- 
ing in the direction of the sound of the artillery, 
and reached the field just in time to push forward 
on the right and fill up a gap created by the dis- 
persion of General Van Cleve’s division. In the 
desperate fight which ensued, the rebel General 
Preston Smith was killed, and the enemy driven 
in confusion. On the second day of the battle 
General Negley’s division was not so fortunate, 
One brigade was sent to the extreme left, another 
was placed in the center, and the third held in re- 
serve. Later in the day the General himself was 
taken from the command of the division and or- 
dered to the command of a number of batteries 
which were concentrated on a hill on a new line 
to which it was proposed to retire, and which 
were intended to cover the retrograde movement. 
Before this maneuver could be executed, how- 
ever, the right wing and center of the army were 
broken, and the troops fell back in confusion. 
The enemy charged upon the guns of General 
Negley in great force, and moving upon the flanks 
greatly threatened their capture. By great exer- 
tions the General succeeded in carrying them from 
the field without the aid of any infantry supports, 
and thus saved about fifty guns from capture. 

On retiring to Rossville he found himself, in the 
absence of Rosecrans, McCook, and Crittenden at 


| Chattanooga, the senior officer in that part of the 


field, and he immediately began the work of reor- 
ganizing the troops of the several divisions gath- 
ered indiscriminately there. Ie succeeded in re- 
organizing a large number of men, and selecting 
a strong position at Rossville Gap, endeavored to 
open communication with General Thomas. This 
was found impracticable, however. During the 
night General Thomas retired to this position, and 





forming a junction with General Negley, ordered 
him to post the forces along the line selected by 
lim, and prepared to give the enemy a warm re- 
ception on the next morning. Bragg was too wise 
to attack, and contented himself with merely re- 
connoitering the position. On the succeeding day 
the troops were retired to Chattanooga, and pre- 
parations were made for the siege which followed. 
During this siege General Negley was relieved 
from duty by General Rosecrans in such a manner 
and so unjustly that he was induced to demand an 
examination into his official conduct. This was 
granted, a court of inquiry was convened und an 
investigation made, resulting in General Negley’s 
acquittal. The official record of the court states 
in conclusion that “General Negiey exbibited 
throughout the day (the second day of the battle) 
and the following night great activity and zeal in 
the discharge of his duties, and the court do not 
find in the evidence before them any ground for 
censure.” General Negley, on the conclusion of 
the trial, was ordered to report to the Adjutant- 
General at Washington, and did so, but soon after 
resigned. He is now engaged in the cultivation 
of his farm near Pittsburg, Penn. 

In person General Negley is a little above me- 
dium height, stoutly built, and strong and active. 
Mild and determined, generous and just, he was 


recognized in the army as a strict disciplinarian 
and correct administrative officer ; and bis skillful 
defense of Nashville, his conduct at Stone River, 
Dug Gap, and Chickamauga, proved him to be an 
able general. In society bis genial and courieous 
manner stamp bim the true gentleman, 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


BY JOUN DUNN, 





Works upon this subject are so long-drawn, 
metaphysical, and panoplied in so much abstruse 
verbiage, that the general reader, and there are 
few others, comparatively, finds little in them to 
engage his attention or stimulate his reflections, 

Moral requirements can be prescribed by no 
system of arbitrary laws like the physical sciences ; 
rules regulative of human conduct can not be laid 
down co-extensive with the demand for practical 
application; no commentary can be digested eo 
comprehensive as to be remedial of the whole 
code of moral sins. Philosophers may theorize 
and establish general principles, but beyond this 
the individual must be his own guide. 

I draw this conclusion from the proposition 
universally received, that moral law is the low of 
conscience. It matters little whether conscience 
is an innate sense or an acquired property, though 
the writer favors the former opinion. It has been 
inferred because the Indian exbibits little or no 
traces of it, that the latter is the correct data; but 
may it not exist in the savage in embryo, requir- 
ing certain influences, videlicet, those of enlight- 
enment, to develop it? as certain species ia the 
vegetable kingdom undergo radical changes by 
change of soil. Certainly this example illustrates 
no creative power in the soil further than those 
qualities required to perfect development. Con- 
science may be trained, like the muscular system, 
by culture, or a8 memory may be strengthened 
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by a course of mnemonics. 
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A second proposition is, that conscience differs 
in individuals. 
sity of temperament, and by peculiarity of reason- 
ing, though this is, cf course, varied in a measure 
by education. Hence, what is right for one is 
wrong for another. 

It is a great failing (if I may be presumptuous 
enough to thus term it) for writers to raise all 
conceivable difficulties, which are of no import- 
ance to any but those wh» litigate rival claims as 
moral philosophers, and clothe them in prolix 
disquisitions without first premising their im- 
portance when determined. Such subtilties, which 
merely evince the fertility of human geuius, de- 
feat the good purpose which they propose to ac- 
complish, by disgusting the student with the 
barrenness and futility of the theme. 

The fundamental law of ethics is do right. 
Having resolved to abide the precepts and de- 
mands which an observance of this rule requires, 
the individual must rely upon the monitor within 
by regarding its suggestions when its good offices 
are needed. 

To this end know thyself. A close, scrutinizing 
criticism upon one’s own nature and emotions is 
something which most people are last in calling 
into action, thongh Phrenology is fast dispelling 
this inexcusable ignorance. 

Perhaps it is impertinent here to observe, how- 
ever, and yet illustrative of my idea, that it does 
not require much incentive to arouse it to a zeal- 
ous activity in behalf of our neighbor. We say 
of our friend, “ Ile is a noble man, but’’—and that 
insufferable conjunction is preparatory to a great 
many things, all of which go to prove that he is 
not perfect. This is readily understood, and for- 
tunately is a lever which we will use to pry into 
our own nature. It is a deceiving characteristic 
in emulous human nature which appropriates 
every virtue of a friend, and by a process at 
once inscrutable and happy, metamorphoses its 
vices into exemplary qualities. Yet this jealousy 
of virtue which flitters us into the belief that our 
vices are identical with it—sheep in wolf's cloth- 
ing—only evinces a disposition which appreciates 
good, and which, in theory at least, prompts re- 
form. 

This, in brief, displays the importance of self- 
study and criticism. Courageous indeed is he who 
can examine the merits of his own nature and 
decide impartially when such decision is ex- 
tremely distasteful to him! By impartiality I do 
not mean those judgments made in a spirit of 
self-immolation and self-martyrdom, for criticism 
is not essentiaily fault-finding (though frequently 
prostituted to it), inasmuch as, to know thyself, it 
does not require that we should only inform our- 
selves of our vices. The utility of the law which 
exacts this rigid justice toward ourselves is all in 
all to the moralist wuo accepts his consctence as 
his guide. 

Besides stimulating reform, a thorough know- 
ledge of one’s self is necessary to correctly in- 
terpret the language of this prompter of right; to 
become familiar with its idiom, to know how to 
unlock its secrets, if so I may speak. For when 

an emotion js aroused by the performance of some 


specific act to determine how to do right, we must | 


be able to scrupulously analyze our feelings, 
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| and consistently separate the true from the false, 
the language of the conscience from the clamor- 
ings of a depraved nature. Thus can we only 
educate our reason, and by giving it dominion 
over our passions and prejudices, endow it with 
that sanctity which its high functions demand. 

This study will retrieve, in a great measure, 
what has been lost in slighting the conscience 
when sensitive till the acuteness of its thrusts has 
been dulled, and the subject hardened into an 
insensibility of {ts manifestations. 

Then, in conclusion, I reiterate that the only 
way to effect a stricter adherency to moral re- 
quirements when the individual must rely on his 
own conceptions of right and wrong, is by culture ; 
and as with the individual so with the nation. 


——————(»--o— 
THE REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


Tue Christian Guardian, of Toronto, opens its 
columns to Mr. E. Stephens, who criticises both 
Philalethes and his reviewer. He says: 

“From a careful and an unprejudiced perusal 
of the statements made by each, it can not be de- 
nied that there is argument on both sides of the 
question ; neither can it be denied that each of 
the disputants has argumentative tact and ability. 


* . « al . . . 2 . 
“ Now, although we do not profess to be either 
a physiognomist or a phrenologist, nor to have 
given the subject scarcely a serious consideration, 
yet, after all that has been said about facts, etc., 
by Philalethes, if it be a fact that he has arrived 
to the age of mature manhood—which, from his 
ability as a writer and controversialist, seems 
quite evident—and has never observed that char- 
acter, both moral and intellectual, corresponds 
wih countenance, feature, form and size of brain, 
with quality of the whole as exhibited externally, 
just as much so as that physical constitution is 
exhibited by the physical frame, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, not only that he has something 
yet to learn, but that as an observer of human 
nature be has many superiors even among the 
illite ate and most unpretending orders of society. 
“ Not disputing the alleged * absurdities’ based 
upon the errors of false teachers cf the science, 
irrespective of facts, is there really anything ab- 
surd iu supposing that man’s mental and moral 
nature is externally exbibited? Were it really 
the cave, might it not be made to subserve a good 
purpose? The savage propensity or faculty, for 
instance, whether in man or beast. And if through 
an external, settled lineament of the countenance 
this propensity might be exhibited, and be made 
subservient to good, why not any other? Is it 
not a fact, however absurd, that as there are no 
two minds exac'ly alike, so there are no two coun- 
tenances and heads exactly alike in expression, 
form, and size? And does not this indicate a uni- 
versal as well as a very nice and exact corres- 
pondence between the mental and moral organism, 
and the physical as exhibited externally? And 
if the faculties as a whole are thus externally de- 
picted, why not the faculties in particular? Phre- 
nology may have absurd defenders; but from 
what little I understand of it, I can really see 
nothing either absurd or dangerous about it. 
“As to the peculiar prominences on certain 
individual heads not agreeing with the doctrines 
of Phrenology—this, I apprehend, in every case, 
either arives from the immaturity of the science, 
or from erroneous judgment as to the real, natu- 
ral, and habitual character of the individual in 
question. Philalethes’ looking for a very promi- 
nent bump of destruction in Bonaparte, for in- 
stance, arises from a misconception of his real 
character. Bonaparte’s career was the result, not 
of an inherent love of destroying, nor even of uni- 








versal conquest for its own sake, but of universal 
supremacy, sovereignty, and glory ; and the con- 
quering and destroying were merely necessary 
means to the end, and consequently have nothing 
to do with his natural character as exhibited by 
his phrenological organs [-f Destructiveness]. 

“The discarding of the principles of Phrenol- 
ogy. because, by the force of concurring, inci- 
dental circums'snees, individual actions of mev, 
whether base or otherwise, do not answer to their 
phrenological character as shown by the ex'ernal 
organs, is simply absurd. The prominences, ete 
at first, merely discover man’s natural capacity 
and inclinations; and the general tenor of bis life. 
which depends greatly on outward circumstances, 
develops and causes the growth of the organs ac- 
cording to their use. The act of a robber, there- 
fore, suddenly impelled by the force of circum 
stances, may not answer to his phrenological char- 
acter. Every man knows that he can, and does, 
persevere in the performance of individual ac- 
tions that are contrary to what his nature, irre- 
spective of circumstances, would prompt him to, 
and it direct opposition to his habitual course of 
action ; and though he be extolled to the skies or 
hung upon the gallows according to the character 
of the exceptional deed, his organs, which are de- 
termined by natural character and developed by 
his habits of life, will remain the same—excep- 
tional acts not affecting the general character, nor, 
of course, the organs which are its index. 

* And as to its necessarily leading to immorality, 
such a conclusion is, without doubt, hasty and 
unfounded. The science simply points out and 
gives position to the faculties that man is found 
to be endowed with, and which, but for corrup- 
tion through the fa// [perversion], would all har- 
moniously blend in doing homage to the Creator, 
promoting universal good, and the highest degree 
of happiness of which his nature is susceptible. 
Man’s corrupt nature necessarily tends to evil, 
but the science which simply describes and gives 
names to the faculties of which it is composed, 
does not. The Bible, which teaches no science 
except theology, speaking of them collectively, 
while it pronounces them wholly corrupt, also 
makes provision for their entire renovation and 
restoration to their original order; and when 
Phrenology finds them in this restored state. 
although it recognizes the same faculties, it recog- 
nizes in them al/, through the power of divine 


- grace, a tendency to good—each and every fac- 


ulty when sanctified having something to do in 
promoting the holiness and usefulness of the en- 
tire man.” 

[For a non-professional writer on Phrenology, 
we regard the above as a well-put statement, and 
we accept most of its conclusions as both philo- 
sophical and scientific. Philalethes is mistaken 
as to his reviewer. The person he names has bad 
no connection with this Journal for years, nor has 
he written a line in it for along time. This Jour- 
nal will not be responsible for the mistakes or 
unfounded claims which others may make, but 
will simply speak for the truth and itself.] 

ed 


Curious Ermnonocicat Fact.—It is said that 
among all the varicties of figures which have 
been dug up from the Chiriqui graves, in New 
‘}ranada, there is not one which resembles either 
a horse, cow, pig, dog, cat, or any other domes- 
tic animal, which is strong proof that they were 
made by a race who existed prior to the intro- 
duction of these animals into this continent. 
Some assert, however, that fossil remains prove 
the horse to have been indigenous here, and not 
of Eastern origin, as many suppose. 

[This is a very interesting question. What 
says Mr. E. G. Squier on the point? He has 
made this region of country a familiar stamping- 
ground, and ought to be able to tell us all about 
it.—Ep. A. P. J.] 
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BEAUTY, VIGOR, AND Di VELOPMENT.* 
INTRODUCTION. 


EAUTY, or, rather, per- 
fection of form, is the 
harmony of 
produced by the hidden 
operations of that in- 
comprehensible agent of 
Life which men denom- 
inate the vital power. 
There is that, even in 
mere physical beauty, 
which exercises an irre- 
sistible sway over the 
hearts and minds of 
men. The mighty and 
proud bow down before 
its influence ; its charms 
are alike powerful for 
good and evil ; and it is 

symbolical of that purity which we conceive of as pertaining to the an- 
gels—a thing of joy, the blessing of God. There is an essential difference 
in the beauty of the sexes: while we associate the ideas of honor, power, 
and magnanimity with manly grace, we attribute all that is gentle, lov- 
ing, and kind to Woman. Man was made for thoughtful, laborious life— 
Woman to study Man's best welfare, to calm his mind when turbulent or 
clouded with sorrow, to soothe him in his weariness, and by her influence 
and example to lead him on, step by step, to the paths of pleasantness 
and of peace. [This is an Englishman's view. We presume Amenican 
women will dissent from this, and claim perfect equality.] We gaze with 
admiration and wonder at the mighty thews and sinews, the swelling 
muscles, and the powerful grandeur of a statue of the Apollo; but we 
experience in the contemplation of that of a Venus or Diana those nerve- 
thrills of fancy that are never inseparable from the poetry and imagery 
of the heart—feelings that affect us by reason of their intensity, that are 
powerfully pleasant because of their novelty and that they do not admit 
of either definition or expression. 

Inharmony of development or deformity is simply the result of a de- 
parture from, or violation of, Nature’s laws. The dread fiat of the Creator 
against sin has gone forth, and is unalterable. If man will defy it, he 
must pay the penalty in his own person, besides entailing sickness, mis- 
ery, and premature death upon his offspring, if he ever have any. When 
men were content with the simple forms of existence—when they enjoyed 
the necessarics of life without either desiring the conveniences or pining 
for the luxuries—vigorous health was the rule, rather than the exception, 
among them ; but in an age when manly power and womanly grace are 
rendered subservient to that ignis fatuus of the mind which is vaguely and 
insufficiently described by the term pleasure, despair and wretchedness 
are rife in the world, and imbecility and hidcousness stalk closely behind 
them. As a case in point, compare the artificial existence of the modern 
epicure with that of Nature's own son—the free, intrepid mountaineer. 
Not all the artifices of the former can command the clasticity of spirit, 
the freedom and lightness of limb, nor one half of the pleasurable sensa- 
tions that are momentarily experienced by the latter. 

’ The art of developing muscle and increasing bodily vigor appears to be 
inseparable, in the present age, from ropes and stakes, and men remark- 
able for excessive hardness of organization an peculiarity of visage. ‘The 
most approved methods of imparting health, tone, and beauty to the 





Frio. 1.—Taw Arm or a Grunasz.t 








* Norges on Beauty, Vigor, anp DeveLorment; or, How to Acquire Plumpness of 
Form, Solidity of Musc!e, Str: ngth of Limb, and Clearness and Be .uty of Complex‘on. 
by a Course of Exercise, Diet. and Bathing; with a Series of [Improved Exereises for 
the Dumb-bells, ete. Ly William Milo, London. S:ightly altered, with Notes and Il- 
lustrations by Handsome Charles, Tne M .gnet. 

t We introduce this engraving to show the effects of exercise upon the erowth of 
musel. It is taken from a cast of the arm of Mr. James L. Montgomery. a teacher of 
gymnastics in New York. Mr. Montgomery, we are told, commenced the practice 
of gymnastics when about 19 years of age—was quite slender—w ight 145 |bs.—chest 
86 inches arm around the biecps muscle or upper arm, 12¢inehes. At the time the 
cust was taken he had practiced about four years—weight increased to 160 lbs.—chest 43 
inches—fore-arim 18; inehes—around she biceps or upper arm, 15} inches. 

We do not believe that so greata development of muscle is generally desirable, or 
that it can be attained, in oon cases, Without a sacrifice of bruin power; but it 
shows whut influence gymnas:ic exercises give us over ‘he development! of the physical 
system Fora model we should take Anoilo in preference to Hercules; although the 
latter was by no means u useless member of the semi-celestiai f avernity. 





skin are practiced almost exclusively in stables ; while the lean are ex- 
cited to extreme envy by the plumpness and beauty of proportion exhib- 
ited by some of the lower animals under the care and training of men to 
whom the chemistry of respiration and consumption of carbon are as 
dark mysteries. 

The popular mind is the most wayward and capricious of all mental or- 
ganisms—was, is, and ever shall be a huge enigma that defies solution, a 
Gordian knot of social entanglements the most tortuous and perplexing. 
We have taken upon ourselves the task of hygienic preceptor to such a 
mind, and publish these, our Notes, for its edification—with much fear 
and trepidation for the result in more respects than one. 





PHILOSOPHY OF DEVELOPMENT. 
VITAL CONSUMPTION AND RENOVATION. 


1. The processes of waste and re- 
pair are continually progressing in 
the system. Hufeland defines active 
life to be ‘‘an incessant exertion of 
agency and power ; and consequently 
attended with a continual waste of 
<| power and consumption of the or- 
Bj gans.”’ The human body is reducible, 
like all other matter, to its element- 
ary principles; it is constantly con- 
suming and giving of these elements, 
and derives a renewal of the same 
from the nourishment supplied to it, 
and the atmosphere by which it is 
surrounded. 

2. Growth is an accumulation of the 
repairing material, owing to a re- 
dundance of the vital power. At maturity. the vital consumption grad- 
ually balances the renovating power of the body ; and when the former 
begins to exceed the latter, decay and death finally set in. 

8. When any particular limb, or the whole body, is put in motion, an 
increase of waste in its substance immediately takes place, followed, how- 
ever, by a powerful reaction in the rest which succeeds this exertion, when 
the blood, which has been repeatedly purified during the exercise by the 
exhalation of its noxious compounds in perspiration, and by being exposed 
in the lungs at each inspiration to the action of pure, fresh air, builds up 
the lost substance, and with the balance in hand adds good, sound mate- 
rial for future use and exertion. 

4. The more laborious the exertion the greater the waste; and if the 
vital power be not considerably weakened by exhaustion or fatigue, con 
sequently renovation of the parts ensues. The blacksmith will develop a 
muscular arm sooncr than if he were working with a smaller hammer in 
a carpenter's shop. 

5. The states of reaction in favor of the renovating power after exertion 
must follow in close and regular succession upon each other to produce 
any marked effect upon development ; for the daily consumption of the 
body never ceases for an instant, and unless there is an excess of the re- 
pairing material over that of waste, emaciation or loss of physical power 
and starvation will be the inevitable result. 


PECULIARITIES INCIDENTAL TO OCCUPATION. 

6. If one’s occupation were to consist in wielding a heavy sledge in the 
morning, and posturing in the evening, one might safely count on the 
possession, in a short time, of weil-developed limbs. Take. for example, 
the ponderous individual whom we have so often seen in the circus, whose 
sole ambition in life seems to be that of keeping a long pole, like the 
mizen-mast of a seventy-four, steadily balanced somewhere in his waist- 
band for the special use and safety of his brother in the profession who 
amuses the multitude at the smaller end of it. You will find that not 
only are his lower limbs and extremities surprisingly developed, but his 
arms are brawny and his chest broad and capacious beyond all conceivable 
proportion—a truly fitting chest or case for the protection of stentorian 
lungs such as you will also invariably discover that our friend of the pole 

. His agile brother, on the other hand, would fail most lament- 
ably in the waistband particular, especially if his unwicldy compeer were 
to essay the swimming feat above ; but he can turn out i.ny number of 
catherine wheels, and involve himself in all sorts of difficulties with re- 
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spect to his legs and hands; and if you could prevail upon him to pre- 
serve his natural posture for a few moments—which he seems very loth to 
do in company—you will perceive that the herculean development of 
limb and capacity of chest are wanting in him, but for both of which, 
perhaps, he is amply compensated by a general buoyancy of frame person- 
ally, and an external appearance that inspires one with a fabulous idea of 
whalebone, india-rubber, and patent springs. Every one is familiar with 
the vagaries of the vital force in the case of tailors, shoemakers, and the 
trades generally ; that is, with reference to bowed legs, sunken chests, 
overgrown muscles and calves, and other peculiarities of growth incidental 
to each ; these are all owing to the position of the limbs during their ac- 
tion, or rather to the repeated processes of repair of the parts actually 
exercised in their exact form or disposition at the time.? 

7. ‘* Training’ is a method of exercising the limbs and muscles with 
prescribed force, and in a systematic regular manner, the states of reaction 
in favor of the renovating power succeeding each other with such rapidity 
that thére is always an excess of power over and above that which is re- 
quired to meet the consumption, and increased growth or development of 
the parts is thereby induced. [See our ‘‘ Family Gymnasium.’’t] 

8. Inharmony of development or deformity proceeds from an abuse of 
Nature's laws. Repeated excess exhausts the vital force, weakens muscu- 
lar power and nervous energy, and gives an undue advantage to the con- 
sumption of the body, the operations of which are never idle, and if not 
kept down by vitality, rapidly merge into decay. 

9. Muscular power produced by forced training is purchased at the ex- 
pense of general vitality. Excessive exertion has the effect of exhausting 
the vital power like any other excess. Moderate exercise of bodily organs, 
on the other hand, strengthens them, and preserves them from decay. 
Exercise of the whole frame is more conducive to health than that of 
particular limbs. [For a more complete and philosophical exposition of 
this subject, see ‘‘ Physical Perfection.’’{ Published by Fowter & Wetts.] 

10. The health and vigor of the several limbs and organs of the body 
depend solely upon the simple condition that the functions which pertain 
to each shall be regularly and actively performed. Life, while it lasts, is 
the regular, incessant motion of the vital organs in their work of assimi- 
lation, secretion, excretion, renovation, etc. Exercise may be defined as 
voluntary motion of the limbs and muscles, and in thought of the nerves, 
which increases the power of the involuntary vital principle as well. If 
this voluntary metion be neglected, the vital force becomes inactive in a 
corresponding degree, and loss of physical vigor is the inevitable result. 

11. A man who would resolutely set to work with a set of dumb-bells 
and chest expander, and an average stock of patience, would in six months 
reap a golden harvest of health and strength for his exertions. 
ily combine business with pleasure. Why not reserve a portion of leisure 
for private training to take the harm out of both ? 


Men read- 


BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF EXERCISE. 

12. Exercise equalizes circulation and accelerates the action of the heart. 
Running, jumping, and violent exertion of every kind not only increase 
the action of the heart, but also its propelling force ; under the effect of 
fitful, violent, bodily motion, the blood is diffused throughout the minut- 
est capillaries of the system, and rushes through the veins and arteries 
with a force akin somewhat to the impetuosity of a mill-stream. The 
quantity of blood in an average-sized adult may be taken at about four 
gallons—or between 28 and 30 pounds—the complete circulation of which 
is effected in 300 contractions of the heart. The pulse usually beats from 
70 to75 per minute. Walking at the rate of four miles per hour has 
been found to increase it from 75 to 130, and carrying a load of ten stone 
(140 Ibs.) at a speed of three miles per hour, to 190 beats per minute. 

13. Exercise powerfully induces sensible perspiration. What is termed 
insensible perspiration is imperceptibly taking place at all times in the body. 
During vigorous exercise it becomes sensible or Visible, and may be seen 
exuding from the pores in every part of the skin. 

14. Perspiration contains at least one per cent. of solid matter com- 
pounded of substances noxious to life. The quantity perspired daily by 


* The cranial developments are as marked and peculiar as are the muscular, and an 
experienced phrenologist can determine the trade of a man bv his head. 

+ Fautty Grmyastcm. With numerous Illustrations ; containing the most Improved 
Methods of applying Gymnastic, Colisthenic, Kinesipathic, and Vocal Exercises to the 
Deve'opment of the Nodily Organs, the Invigoration of their Functions, the Preservation 
of I-alth, and Cure of Diseases and Deformities. By R.T Trall, M.D. #175. F. & W. 

¢ Puy rca. Peerecrion; or the Philosophy of Human Beau'y ; showing how to Ac- 
quite ond Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health, and Vigor; Secure Long Life, and Avoid 
the Infirmitics and Deformities of Age. By D. H. Jacques. An excelientwork. $1 75. 
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an average-sized adult ranges from 25 to 35 ounces. If exercise be neg- 
lected, the poisonous matter can only be partly carried away from the 
blood by the insensible perspiration through the medium of the lung, liver, 
kidneys, and bowels, which, it is hardly necessary to observe, imposes ad- 
ditional labor upon these organs, and eventually occasions their disease. 

[‘‘ The difference between sensible 
and insensible perspiration con- 
sists only in the activity with 
which it passes off Insensible 
perspiration, which is intended to 
be represented by fig. 3, is always 
emanating from the body when 
in a healthy state, from the first 
breath of infant life to the last of 
old age. But sensible perspira- 
tion is only occasional, as, for ex- 
ample, when muscular exercise is 
greater than common, heat exces- 
sive, or the system in certain 
states of fever. 

“Among the uses of perspira- 
tion, one of the most notable is 
the removal of certain effete, 
worn-out, and noxious matters 
from the system. It has been es- 
timated that not less than thirty- 
three ounces of perspirable matter 
are thrown off naturally in twenty 
four hours, a large proportion of 
which, however, is water. 

“ €hecking perspiration, or, in other words, allowing the skin to be- 
come inactive, is always attended with more or less harm to the constitu- 
tion. True, in some cases, the bowels, kidneys, lungs, etc., may prove 
sufficient for the emergency, in throwing off the perspirable matter that 
should have passed out at the pores ; but in other cases, serious disease is 
the result. A sudden check of the normal action of the skin is always 
attended with danger.’’—From the Hydropathic Family Physician.®] 

15. Exercise materially aids in the purification of the blood. The cir- 
culation, as we have seen, becomes rapid in proportion to the violence of 
bodily motion. The blood, when it arrives in the lungs after coursing 
through the body, is of a dark color, having been deprived of its oxygen 
during the operation. It receives a fresh supply of this life-giving prin- 
ciple from the atmosphere—the purity of the latter depending in a great 
measure upon the amount of oxygen which it contains—and this combin- 
ing with certain of its constituents has the effect of changing it toa bright, 
florid hue, in which pure, healthy state it is distributed again throughout 
the whole arterial system, to build up and repair on every side the ravages 
occasioned by daily waste or disease.t 


<S ——— 


Fic. 8.—Insuxstp_e Perspi gation. 


WALKING. 

16. The blood of the pedestrian whose speed amounts to five miles an 
hour is completely purified and circulated every two minutes, while during 
moderate exercise this time is extended to two min- 
utes and a half, and when the body is in a passive 
state, to about four minutes. 

17. Strength will be gained, and the contour of our 
body improved by firm, hard muscles overlaying 
and hiding the bones, if a due amount of exercise 
be taken. 

18. Exercise will gradually almost unconsciously 
give tone and vigor to the circulation, plumpness to 
the form, and steadiness and grace to the whole car- 
riage. Big, round, beautiful muscles are pro- 
&\ duced by vigorous and continuous activity of every 
~~ part of the physical man. 
® 19. Exercise powerfully stimulates the several 
functions of the body and brain. 

20. Walking, Dr. Erasmus Wilson says, favors di- 


* Iiyproratmc Famtty Prsictan. 
work for home practice. Prof 
+See Compe’s Puverorocy 
Education. 
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.poliet to the Improvement of Mental and Physical 
The revised and illustrated edition, with notes by Fowler. Muslin, $1 75. 
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gestion and nutrition, facilitates respiration, stimulates the skin and pro- 
motes its action, increases the temperature of the body, and invigorates 
the physical and mental powers. [Walking is good exercise, but riding 
on a horse is better. For instructions in horsemanship see ‘* Family Gym- 
nasium’’ and ‘‘ Physical Perfection.’’} 

[‘‘ Riding on horseback is a fine manly exercise (and womanly too), pro- 
moting respiration, circulation, and digestion ; expanding the chest, and 
giving tone and energy to the 
whole system. It has fallen in- 
to almost total disuse in most 
parts of the Northern and East- 
ern States, but in the South and 
West is a universal accomplish- 
ment, children of both sexes 
learning to ride almost as soon 
as they learn to walk. Our ele- 
gant velvet-cushioned carriages 
are very comfortable and conve- 
nient ; but if we allow them to 
effeminize us and deprive us of 
the use of our limbs and lungs, 
they are of questionable utility, 
They have their place and use, 
however, and so, let us not for- 
get, has the saddle.’’-—Hints 7b- Fra. 6. 
ward Physical Perfection.] A Bap Posrrion. 

21. If exercise is customary and habitual, it will maintain the circula- 
tion in healthful equilibrium. The muscles have their substance used up 
while they are being employed in vigorous contraction ; but in the inter- 
vals of rest they will grow, enlarging by an excess of gain over loss, be- 
cause blood is circulating through them, out of which they may appro- 
priate the material of muscular tissue. So that it will not be only while 
we are taking exercise that we shall be equalizing the circulation, and de- 
riving the benefits which attend that condition —we shall live through the 
day, and sleep through the night, under this prime condition of comfort 
and health ; while we rest we shall be growing more fit for greater exer- 
tions. The exercise which fatigued at first will not be enough to satisfy 
us, as we get stronger and larger muscles. [Has the reader ever observed 
how much character there is in the walk? Look at this individual (fig. 7). 
Little good will his exercise do him. There is no energy, 
enterprise, or ambition here, and the person appears like 
one between ‘‘dead and alive,’’ a sort of ‘‘ froze and thaw- 
ed’’ substance, good for nothing. He complains, grunts, 
whines, finds fault, and doses himself with various quack 
medicines—for imaginary ills; he has no friends, never mar- 
ried, and regards his birth a misfortune, in which those who 
know him fully agree.®] 











Fro. 5. 
Tux Correct Poartion. 


SWIMMING AND ROWING. 

[These modes of exercise should not have been omitted. 
As a hygienic agency, and a mode of physical culture, swim- 
ming takes a high place. Its free and graceful movements 
give healthful action to the muscles; the contact with the 
animate waves, so full of magnetic virtue, which it involves, 
refreshes and invigorates the body; and the conquest of a 





Fria. 7. 


new element, which it secures, dilates the whole being with a sense of 
triumph and of power. 


Everybody, we believe, should learn to swim—women no less than 


men. ‘‘ Beauty, the mother of love,’’ according to one of the'significant 
myths of the ancients, ‘‘ is the daughter of the waves and of light.’’ Wa- 
ter and sunshine still acknowledge the relationship, and the fairest forms 
grow fairer still in the loving embrace of the limpid elements. The 
maidens of the Pacific islands swim like water nymphs ; so do the Italian, 
Mexican, and South American women, and many others. Our wives and 
daughters need not be ashamed to follow their example in this matter ; 
and we earnestly recommend our fair readers (as well as our readers not 
80 fair), who have not already learned, to commence their Jessons at the 
earliest opportunity. Sce the ‘‘Swimmer’s Guide.’’ Price 80 cents. 
Sailing and rowing should be mentioned in connection with swimming, 
and with almost equal commendation. The latter may be easily learned, 
and is a capital exercise (with a light skiff) for women as well as for men.] 





* Prrstocnomy, on “Stans or Cuanacter,” based on Ethnology, Physiology, and 
Phrenology. Illustrated with more than a Thousand Portraits and other Engravings. 
In Four Parts, Parts I. and Il. now ready; III. and IV. in press. Price $4. 
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BATHING. 
22. Bathing and exercise are very: closely allied to each other; they 


both stimulate the actions of the skin, and both, if carried too far, are 
productive of fatigue. Bathing, again, is indebted to exercise for some of 
its useful properties. In like manner, the rules of bathing and those of 
exercise are very similar. Bathing, to be efficient in preserving health, 
should be regular, should be commenced by degrees, and increased by a 
process of training, and should not be permitted to intrude upon hours 
devoted to some important function, such as digestion. It must not ap- 
proach too near a meal, that is to say, if it be attended by the least fa- 
tigue ; nor must it follow a meal too closely, three or four hours being 
permit‘ed to elapse. The time occupied in bathing in cold water by inva- 
lids should not exceed a few minutes, but ranging perhaps from two to 
ten ; but persons in health may carry it to the point of satiety, provided 
always that they combine with it active exercise. The period for the 
tepid, warm, or vapor bath is from a quarter to half an hour, unless spe- 
cial indications require to be fulfilled. ([Invalids require professional ad- 
vice and direction adapted to the condition of each; but for those in 
health, a daily hand-bath, taken on rising in the 
morning, in cold water, is every way the best ; a quart 
of pure soft water, and five minutes’ time, is enough ; 
wipe dry with soft towels; then rub vigorously with 
the hands,] 
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23. They who desire to pass the short time of life in good health, ought 
often to use cold bathing, for I can scarce express in words how much 
benefit may be had by cold baths ; for they who use them, although al- 
most spent with old age, have a strong and compact pulse, and a florid 
color in their face ; they are very active and strong, their appetite and 
digestion are vigorous, their senses are perfect and exact ; and in one 


word they have all their natural actions well performed. [Providing they 
live properly in other respects. See ‘‘ Hydropathic Encyclopedia.’’*} 
24. The effect of a warm-bath to a person in health is highly delightful. 
The sensations during the process are exquisite, and afterward no less so. 
. . . It equalizes the circulation of the blood ; renders the skin supple 
and moist ; promotes free perspiration, and relieves the body from a layer 
of thick, obstructive accumulation of scurf, and oleaginous surfacial de- 
posit. . . . The flexibility of the joints, the freedom of respiration, the 
improved tone of nervous fecling in mind and body, intellect being 
brighter and every faculty livelier—memory, thought. and idea at com- 
mand, after the baths—are notorious truths known to the patron of the 
warm ablution. Warm bathing also acts beneficially on the kidneys and 
urinary organs ; it helps the bowcls and stomach and liver, giving new 
life to each, the action of each being hereby healthily excited ; it conse- 
quently promotes digestion, and, contrary to the poplar fear of a warm 
bath weakening, it in reality strengthens the system, and fortifies tt against 
cold. [Always providing the patient takes good care to eat moderately, 
keep out of a draught, and use no hot drinks or stimulants efter bathing. 
But we should take the Turkish bath rather than any othe, save the 
morning hand-bath. Turkish baths may now be had in all the chief 
towns in Great Britain ; and at 15 Laight Street, New York, ar’ at 63 
Columbia Street, Brooklyn—on the Heights. The Turkish bath is every 
way superior to the vapor, medicated, electrical, or any other.] 
[ro BE CoNTINUED.] 





* Iiypnoratnto Encyciorepra. Illustrated, A Complete System of Hydropathy 
and Hyciene, embracing ‘na omy, illustrated ; Physiology of the Human Body; Hy- 
gienic Agencies, and the Pres: rvation of Healt» ; Dict+tics and Cookery; Theory ond 
Praciice of Treatment; Special Pathology «nd Hydro-Therapeutics, inclading the Na- 
tor, Canses, Symptoms, and Treatment of all k .own Diseases; Application to Surgi- 
eal Diseases and io Hydropathy, to Midwifery and the Nursery. With Three Hundred 
Engravings, and neariy One Thousand Pages, including a Glossary, Table of Contents, 
aud Index, complete. By R. T. Trall, M.D. @4 50. Fowler and Wells, pub‘i-hers. 
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Fre. 1.—Diacrau 


“ Signs, of Character.” 


Of the soul, the bo 'y fam doth take, 
Por seul ie form, and doth the boty make.—Spenser. 


OUR NEW DICTIONAR Y 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 





FACULTY.—Fr. faculté; Lat. facultas, fom facere, 
to make.—Ability to act or perform, whether inborn or 
cultivated ; capacity for any natural function ; especially, 
an eriginal mental power or capacity for the well-known 
cla-ses of mental activity.— Webster. 

What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! 
bow influite in faculties !—Shukspeare. 

Purexo.ocica. writers sometimes use the word 
faculty in the general sense in which it is defined 
above. We say, for instance, that * all our facul- 
ties should be 
developed and 
cultivated bar- 
moniously,” or 
that “every 
mental faculty is 
liable to perver- 
sion or abuse ;”’ 
but in a restrict- 
ed sense, we ap- 
ply the word 
only to the intellectual powers, properly so call- 
ed. while the moral powers are called sentiments, 
aud the animal feelings propensities. 

Speaking generally, the 
known, are about forty in number, each of which 
bas a separate special function and a separate 
organ in the brain. These faculties are arranged 
in groups, and may be considered either collect- 
See “ Groups.” 





Fie. 2. 


faculties, 


ively or individually. 

FAMILISM.—Oof 
this passion [pr pen- 
sity or feeling) the 
eonjuga! attraetion is 
the stem, which di- 
vi'es into seven 
branches—the pater- /’ 
nal, she filial, the fra- & “| 
ternal, the collateral, 
the «nerstral, the nat- 
eral, and the equivo- 
ca’, which Inst is the 
state of unceriainty re-pecting real pateroity.— Fourter. 





Fro. 3. 





so far as | 


the upper lip (fig. 4). 





The word is of Fourier’s coinage, but might be | 


ad:.pied with advantage into the nomenclature of 


I 


Phrenology, and used to express collectively the 
powers of the whole group of the domestic or 
family affections. 


FIRMNESS (14).—Fr. fermeté.—The state of being 
firm ; fixedness; stability; constancy ; 
certainty ; stea’'fastness.— Webster. 

The faculty here spoken of [Firm- 
ness] gives constaney and perseverance 
to all the other faculties, contributing 
to maintain their activity. It is an in- 
gredient in love of dominion. Its ap- 
plications bear different names as they 
emanate from its combination with 
other facul:ies, and relate to the situa- 
tions of individuals in whom it is ac- 
tive.—Spurcheim. 

It gives fortitude, constancy, perse- Fia. 4. 
verauce, determination; and when too energetic, pro- 
duces obstinacy, stubbornness, and infatuation.— Combe. 


as 
| 


— 


Location.—The organ of this faculty is situated 
at the back part of the coronal region (14, fig. 1), 
on the median line, and between Veneration and 
Self-Esteem. Figs. 
2 and 3 show how its 
degree of develop- 
ment affects the form 
of the skull. 

PHYSIOGNOMICAL 
Stexs. — The facial 
sign of Firmness, cor- 
responding with the 
situation of its phre- 
nological organ, is 
the perpendicular 
straightness and stiff- 
ness of the center of 
To tell a man to“ keep a stiff 
upper lip” is equivalent to telling him to be firm— 
to hold his ground. This faculty has also one of its 
most striking indications in the size and strength 
of the cervical vertebra, or bones of the neck, and 
in the perpendicularity of the neck itself, as 
shown in fig. 5. It will be seen that the con- 
formation here indicated throws the head, face, 
and neck into the line of the phrenological organ 
of the faculty, and translates its natural language, 
as it were, into another dialect. When it pre- 
dominates, it gives a peculiar hardness to the 
manner and stiffoess and uprightness to the gait 
(the foot being brought down heavily on the 
heel), and an emphatic tone to the voice. 

Fuxctioy. — “ Firmness,” Mr. Combe says, 
“seems to be a faculty which has no relation to 
external objects ; its influence terminates on the 
mind itself, and adds only a quality to the mani- 
festations of the other powers: thus, acting along 
with produces determined 
bravery ; with Veneration, sustained devotion ; 
and with Conscientiousness, inflexible integrity. 
It gives perseverance, however, in acting only on 
the other faculties which are possessed in an 
available degree. An individual having much 
Firmness and considerable Tune may persevere 
in making music; if Tune were greatly deficient, 
he would not be disposed to persevere in that 
attempt; but if he possessed much Causality, he 
might persevere in abstract study. At the same 
time Dr. Gall justly remarks. that firniness of 
character ought not to be confounded with per- 
severance in gratifying the predominating dis- 
positions of the mind. Thus an individual in 
whom Acquisitiveness is the strongest propensity, 





Fro. 5. 


Combativeness, it 





may, although Firmness be deficient, exhibit un- 
ceasing efforts to become rich, but he. will be 
vacillating and unsteady in the means which he 
will employ ; he will to-day be captivated by 
one project, to-morrow by another, and the next 
day by a third; whereas, with Firmness large, 
he would adopt the plan which appeared to him 
most promising, and steadily pursue it to the end. 
We may persevere in a course of action from two 
motives—either, first, because it is of itself agree- 
able, or. secondly, because we have resolved so 
to act. It is Firmness which gives origin to the 
latter motive, and enables us to persist with vigor 
in conduct once decided upon, whether agreeable 
or the reverse.” 

ILLusTRaTIVE EXxampves.--Firmness is much 
larger in some nations than in others. The 
English bave it much more fully developed than 
the French. The latter, under the influence of 
large Combativeness and moderate Cautiousness, 
make lively and impetuous charges, shouting and 
cheering as they advance, but if repulsed or 
steadily resisted, their ardor abates, they become 
discouraged, and any serious reverse is apt to 
become a total defeat ; while the English, on the 
other hand, are less impetuous and dashing, but 
hold steadily to their purpose, and if repulsed, 
return undiscouraged to the charge, or, if com- 
pelled to fall back, obstinately dispute the 
enemy’s advance step by step. Americans of 
the Northern States resemble the English in this 
respect, though they unite with this persevering 
steadfastness some of the impetuosity of the 
French. The men of the South have less Firm- 
ness and show less persistency. The North Amer- 
ican Indian has Firmness very fally developed. 

We give portraits of several noted individuals 
distinguished for the manifestation of this faculty. 
It will be seen how well their heads correspond. 

FORM (25).—lr. Configuration.—The shape and 
structure of anything as distingu‘sbed from the material 





Fis. 6—Da. Catpwrit. 


of which it is made; particular disposition of matter, 
giving it individuality or distinctive characteristies; con- 
figuration ; figur:.— Webster. 

Imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown.—‘S Lukepeare. 
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There seems to exist an essential fundamental power 
which takes cognizance of configuration generally, and 
one of whose peculiar applications or offices is recollece 
tion of persons.—Spurzheim, 

Location. —The organ of this faculty is situated 
in the internal angle of the orbit (f, fig. 1), and if 





Fie. 7.—Joun Quincy ADaAMs. 


large, pushes the eyeball toward the external 
angle, a little outward and downward. 

PuystoGNomicaL Sian.—The phrenological organ 
and the physiognomical sign may be considered 
one in this case. It gives breadth between the 
eyes, as in the accompanying portrait of the cel- 
ebrated Rubens (fig. 9). 

Fenction.—It is this faculty which enables us 
to remember, and with the aid of Constructiveness 
to reproduce, the forms of persons and things—to 
make patterns, models, pictures, statues, etc., and 
to describe persons, places, and objects of all 
sorts. It disposes us also to give figure to every 
being and conception of our minds, as to God, to 
death, fo hope. It is essential to painters, seulp- 
tors, and architects, and very important to the 
phrenologist and physiognomist. 

Intustrative Exampies.—‘“ The celebrated 
Cuvier owed much of his success as a comparative 
anatomist to this organ. De Candolle mentions 
that ‘his memory was particularly remarkable in 
what related to forms, considered in the widest 
sense of that word ; the figure of an animal, seen 
in reality or in drawing, never left his mind, and 
served him as a point of comparison for all 
similar objects.’ This organ, and also the organs 





Fre. 8.—Haexery. 


lying along the superciliary ridge, were largely 
developed in his head. 
“Mr. Audubon says of the late Mr. Bewick, the 





most eminent wood-engraver whom England has 
produced: ‘His eyes were placed farther apart 
than those of any man I have ever seen,’ 

“Children in whom the organ of Form is very 
large, learn to read with great facility, even in 
languages of which they are totally ignorant, and 
although the book be presented to them upside 
down. 

“Tn the casts of two Chinese skulls in the Edin- 
burgh Phrenological Society’s collection the or- 
gan is greatly developed, and it is said to be large 
in the Chinese in general. Their use of characters 
for words may have sprung from the great size of 
this organ, which would enable them easily to 
invent and remember a variety of forms. Ina 
collection of portraits of eminent painters, pre- 
sented by Sir G. 8. Mackenzie to the Society, the 
organ appears uncommonly large in those who 
excelled in portrait painting. 

“The metaphysicians do not admit a faculty of 
this kind. 

‘Dr. Gall remarks, that some authors present 
the reader with descriptions of the persons whom 
they introduce, drawn with great minuteness and 
effect. Montaigne and Sterne, for example, are 
distinguished for this practice, and in the portraits 
of both the organ of Form is conspicuously 
large.” 

Form in Axtats.—This organ is well marked 
in animals. The dog has a large development of 





Fig. 9.—Rusens. 


it. Cows, sheep, deer, geese, etc., seem to know 
by its form every member of its particular flock 
or herd, no matter how numerous they may be. 
M. Vimont, who was more familiar with the skulls 
of animals than any other man of his day, has 
remarked that this organ is very much developed 
in those animals whose brains most resemble 
those of man. 


FRIENDSHIP, or Adhesiveness (3).—Fr. Affec- 
tionivité or Amitié.—An attachment to a person, proceed- 
ing from intimate acquaintance and a reciprocation of 
kind offices, or from a favorable opinion of the amiable 
and respectable qualities of his mind.— Welster. 

His friendships still to few confined 
Were always of the middling kind.—Swi/t. 

The faculty of Attachment [Friendship] inclines most in 
a gencral way to friendship or love of fellow-creatures, 
and is consequently the germ of association or society.— 
Broussaia. 

This faculty gives the instinctive tendency to attachment, 


% 


and causes us to experience the greatest delight in a 


return of affection.— Combe. 

Location.—The organ of Friendship is situated 
at the posterior edge of the parietal bone (3, fig. 1), 
just above the lambdoidal suture. It projects at 
the posterior and lateral part of the head on each 








~ne 


side of Adbesiveness and a little higher than 
Philoprogenitiveness, and when very large pro- 
duces two annular protuberances there. 
PuystocnomicaL Sicy.—Friendship (Adhesive- 
ness) holds fast, clings, adheres, and is repre- 





Fie. 10.—Honace Vernet. 


sented by the round muscle which surrounds the 
mouth and draws together or closes the lips. When 
this muscle is large and strong it produces slightly 
converging wriukles in the red part of the lips 
(fig. 11), sometimes extending slightly into the 
white part. Small perpendicular wrinkles in the 
red part of the lips indicate a smaller degree of 
Friendship, but not a deficiency. Perfectly 
smooth lips, though they may be loving, are not 
to be trusted undoubtingly in matters of friend- 
ship. In the hour of adversity, when the true 
friend is more a friend than ever before, they may 
be found wanting. 

“The great activity of this organ disposes per- 
sons to embrace and cling to each other; two 
children in whom it is active will put their arms 
round each other’s necks, and lay their heads 
together, causing them to approach in the direc- 
tion of the organ of Adhesiveness, or assuming 
this attitude as nearly as possible. A dog, when 
anxious to show his attachment, will rub his head 
at the seat of this organ on his master’s leg.” 

Fonction.—‘ Those in whom it is strong,” Mr. 
Combe says, “ feel an involuntary impulse to 
embrace and cling to any object which is capable 

of experiencing fondness. It 

gives ardor and a firm grasp 

to the shake with the hand. 

\s In boys. it frequently dis- 

: )) plays itself in attachment to 

dogs, rabbits, birds, horses, 

or other animals. In girls, 

it adds fondness to the em- 

braces bestowed upon the’ 

doll. The feelings which 

it inspires abound in tbe 

poetry of Moore. He beautifully describes its 
effects in the following lines : 


‘The heart, like a tendril accustomed to cling, 

Let it grow where it will, can not flourish alone ; 
But will lean to the nearest and lovelicst thing 

It can twine with itself, and make closely its own.’ 


Fre. 11. 


It also inspires the verse— 


‘The heart that loves truly, love never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close; 

As the sun-flower turns to her god as he sets, 
The same look that she turned when he rose.’ 
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The old Scotch ballad, ‘ There’s nae luck about | 


’ 


the house,’ breathes the very spirit of this faculty.’ 

Iuuestrative Exampies.—‘ There is a great 
difference among individuals in regard to the 
strength of this feeling. Some men have many 
acquaintances but no friends ; while others remain 
attached to certain individuals during every 
change of circumstances, and” do not readily 
enlarge the circle of their intimates. When the 
organ is large, great delight is felt in friendship 
and attachment, the idea of distant friends often 
presents itself, and the glow of affection rushes 
into the mind with all the warmth and vivacity 
of a passion. Those in whom it is small, care 
little for friendship ; out of sight, out of mind, is 
their maxim. We frequently see individuals of 
very different characters and genius lastingly 
attached to each other. Adhesiveness, streng in 
both, seems to be the bond of union. They per- 
haps feel many points of repulsion, and are not 
happy if too long and too closely united ; but 
still, on being separated, they experience a long- 
ing for each other’s society, which makes them 
forget and forgive everything to obtain its grati- 
fication. There are husbands and wives who can 
not live together, and who yet become miserable 
when long separated. I conceive this to arise 
from strong Adhesiveness in both, combined with 
other faculties in each which do not harmonize.” 

Ixy Antuats.—Some of the lower animals possess 
this propensity as well as man. It is particularly 
strong in the dog. Horses and oxen also mani- 
fest it both toward their masters and toward 
each other. 

———2 a 


THE NOSE. 


Noses, like faces, have quite a variety of forms, 
but they may be reduced to two kinds, namely, 
the snub nose and the Roman nose—the nose that 
is chiefly developed on the bridge, and the nose 
that is chiefly developed at the end. And there 
is no use of undertaking to make the insignificant 
markings of the nose intelligible as indexes of 
character until the radical distinction of character 
belonging to these two opposite forms is under- 
stood ; especially so when we consider that the 
principles involved in these two grand distinctions 
are equally applicable to all the minor details. 

Noses, then, may be divided into, first, the 
concave, physical, or snub nose; secondly, the 
convex, mental, or Reman nose. These two 
divisions, simple as they are, comprise all the 
noses of the entire human race. I have here 
applied three different epithets to each of these 
two kinds of nose. One of these epithets to each 
of these kinds will likely be rew to the reader, 
namely, “ physical” to the first, and “ mental” to 
the second kind 
of these terms will appear hereafter. The other 
terms are sufficiently plain 

I will first 
nose, or, more properly, the concave nose; 


give some attention to the snub 
for 
snub is a term more especially applicable to a 


particular kind of concave nose Concave” is 
the more comprehensive term. The general law 
of concavity of the nose may he thee etated: In 
proportion as the nose is concave, the mind is 
passive to the external, to the non ego; and asa 


ad 
4 =-- 








My reasons for theemployment | 


second law subsidiary to the above, I will give 
the following: In proportion as the nose is con- 
cave, the inclination is to be related to the ex- 
ternal as an opposite. 

We have now before us the two great laws of 
relation between the character of the mind and 
the concavity of the nose. ‘The first, however, is 
that with which we have principally to do, the 
second being only the means by which the evils 
of the first are corrected. It is the natural com- 
pensation of the first. The snub-nosed man is 
not so much anything of himself, as he is a con- 
stituent part of a complicated machine. He does 
not so much act as he isacted upon. He is an 
instrument in the hands of his superiors. Coarse 
and ignoble in his nature, he has a vigorous body, 
and a cast of mind that finds its chief gratifica- 
tion in taking care of and making a display of 
that body. Coarse in mind but fine, rather re- 
Jined, in manners. Hence the phrenologist will 
find in his head the following organs large: in 
the back-head, Approbativeness, Combativeness, 
Adhesiveness, and Secretiveness, the first being 
the largest of all. These are organs which have 
no independence of activity (except Secretiveness 
to a slight degree), but merely put us in relation 
to others, and to a greater or less extent subject 
us to the control of other persons and things. 
Their stimuli are exterior to self. Predominant 
Approbativeness and Combativeness are the two 
horns to which the goads are applied, and the 
brass buttons attached by the “ big gineral’’ 
when he steers his livestock to the field of car- 
nage! But they make not the individual indepen- 
dent, defeating or defeated. These organs are 
huge in the Irish. Is Ireland free? [She will 
be one of these days—so the Fenians assure us.] 

In the front head we find large Acquisitiveness, 
Constructiveness, Calculation, and Causality, but 
with respect to the functions of this last organ, I 
may have a word to say at another time, and will, 
thercfore, not give it much attention now. All 
these organs, it may be perceived, concern them- 
selves with the external as their direct stimuli, 
and with the material rather than the spiritual. 
And though they are chiefly selfish in the ends 
which they serve, they are entirely subservient 
to persons and things which are beyond the con- 
trol of the individual. They put us in intelli- 
gent relation to the material universe about us. 
They are the intellectual complements of the 
occipital organs named. To illustrate: the organ 
of Approbativeness gives the mechanic or laborer 
the desire to please his employer; the organ of 
Constructiveness enables him to employ success- 
fully the means of doing it; but they are all 
faculties of a low order. They only perceive the 
external properties of material things, and take 
no notice of spiritual existence 

But I called the concave nose the “ physical” 
It is a nose that marks a defect of char- 
acter, but this defeetiveness does not «o much 


nose, 


appertain to the body as to the mind iteelf I 


call it physical, beeanse all the 7 five qualities 
which it indicates are qualities of body and not 
of mind It has a hearty felleh for the various 
pleasures and performances which require physteal 


sensebdity and phynl al fore: but it le blent in 


ite perceptions of the higher nature of man, and 





even in its perceptions of the finer and more deli 
cate qualities of material things, as their color 
and smell. 

The concave nose is not a nose of great moral 
courage, though it has physical courage in a high 
degree. Under the first, or great law of con- 
cavity of the nose, we have an Approbativeness 
and activity of passion generally in the individual, 
that make him subservient to the purposes of 
others. But under the second or subsidiary law 
we have Combativeness, to correct in a measure 
his otherwise directly passive character. But we 
must not lose sight of the important fact, that 
Combativeness is itself a passion by which we are 
subjected to the external, only in such a manner 
as to operate conservatively as to the individual. 
And we must not mistake Combativeness for any- 
thirg that leads directly to independence. Com- 
bativeness is a passion finding its stimulus in the 
non ego, and as such it exposes to the direct con- 
trol of the external, and all independence orig- 
inates from within. 

I will now make a few remarks upon the con- 
vex or Roman nose. You remember that to the 
concave nose I have given the quality of passion. 
To the convex nose belongs the faculty of will-- 
of motion from self. In the one case the indi- 
vidual is acted apon, in the other he ae’s. The 
concave nose is preserved from being merged in 
the external by acting in an antagonistic relation 
thereto. The ccnvex nose is preserved from the 
control of the external by means altogether 
different, namely, by exclusion or ostracism there- 
from. What the snub nose is offended by, he 


fights ; what the Roman nose hates, he shuns or 
destroys. The great physiognomical law of the 
Roman nose is independence of action. The 
Roman nose has a few objects of affection which 
he loves as himself, and which he loves as indi- 
viduals and for what they are. The snub nose 
has many objects of affection to which he is 
attached as a c/ass, and for their accidental rela- 
tions to him or to some particular class in which 
he ranks himself. The Roman loves the inai- 
vidual ; the pug nose is attracted to the class of 
individuals. It may now be asked, is the Roman 
nose, then, an indication of the greater excellence ? 
This will depend upon our notions of what is ex- 
cellent. But since the Roman nose indicates a 
predominance of the causative forces of the mind, 
we may answer in the affirmative. But since the 
concave nose indicates the presence of an exten- 
sive apparatus acting as modifying conditions of 
body, it is also indicative of its own peculiar ex- 
cellence. The character of the Roman nose we 
esteem ; the performances of the concave nose ex- 
cite our admiration. The Roman-nosed Wash- 
ington fought for a cause, i.e., the defense of a 
principle («ee also the portrait of Lafayette), and 
commands the esteem of mankind. The concaved- 
nosed Napoleon fought because he was skilled in 
the art of war, and to gratify passions—and ex- 
cites our admiration. J. W. M. 

Cameron, Mansmaut Co., W. Va. 

[Ve believe that our correspondent (unfortu- 
ately for bis illustration, if not for his theory) has 
made a serious mistake in regard to Napoleon's 
It was, judging from the portraits and 
busts that we have seen, what we are accustomed 
to call Greeo-Roman—that is, deviating from the 
straight in the direction of convexity, but not so 


That of 


Washington was a little more prominent, but not 


nose 


prominent as the true Roman nore 


in the ordinary acceptation of the term astrongly 


marked Reman noee, See our December No ] 
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Free Crave bs. a Cariff. 


[le present herewith both sides of one of the greatest 
quertions in political economy at present before the peo- 
ple. Mr. Joshua Leavitt, one of the ripest of our Amer- 
ican editors, and now connected with the Jndepencent 
new spaper, advocates his side under the head of “The 
Argument for Free Trade,” and Mr. Horace Greeley, ed- 
itor of the Zridune, and too well known to need further 
mertion, gives us the o:her side, under the head of “ Pro- 
tection Explained.” Both articles were written expressly 
for our columns, and each expresses the sentiments of a 
party as well as of its writer. We take great pleasure in 
lay.ng them before our readers.—Ep. A. P. J.] 





possessions, comes to us by the operations of 
trade. We may compare our condition with that 
of our fathers, or with our ancestors of former 
ages, and see how many things are added to our 
means of enjoyment, by the extension of trade 
bringing within our reach the products of all 
climes and all industries, and distributing in re- 
turn some or other of our products to every dis- 
tant nation. 

Trade is also a chief and indispensable means 
of the advancement of society. No nation ever 
made any considerable progress in improvement 
without the advantages derived from trade. It 


+ 





THE ARGUMENT FOR FPREE TRADE. 


BY JOSHUA LEAVITT, OF THE ‘‘ INDEPENDENT.”’ 


Trape is the interchange of commodities. It 
is an exchange between men of things which they 
have severally produced. One gives to another 
that which he can spare, and receives in return 
that which he wants. And the other gives to the 
first that which he can spare, to receive in return 
that which he wants. Each gives that which he 
values less, in exchange for that which he values 
more, and each receives that which he values 
more, in place of that which he values less. 
Both, therefore, are gainers. It is the normal and 
proper effect of trade to make all the parties 
better off than they were, by just so much as 
what they receive is worth more to them than 
what they give in exchange. If a man consumes 
all that he obtains in trade, he has so much more 
to enjoy. If he saves a part of it, he finds him- 
self just so much richer than he was. It is in this 
way, chiefly, that communities and nations be- 
come rich, by producing more than they want, 
and exchanging the surplus for that which is still 
more valuable to them. 

The nature of trade is not affected by the cir- 
cumstance of the employment of many interven- 
ing agencies, as merchants and factors, shippers 
and forwarders, in making the exchanges; nor 
by the use of money, or bills of exchange, or any 
other means of negotiation and adjustment of 
values; nor by the distance of the parties, or 
the roundabout way of distributing various 
products, even over distant parts of the world. 
The owner of a prairie farm in Illinois sends flour 
to feed a planter in Brazil, who, in his turn, sends 
coffee to a manufacturer in France, who, again, 
sends silks and muslins to adorn our Western 
farmer's wife and daughters. The motive is, that 
each party values that which he receives, more 
than that which he has parted with, and thus all 
are better off by the process. In modern times, 
the operations of trade are vastly complicated. 
Even the humblest individual is not fed and 
clothed so poorly, but that bis means of living are 
the product of a great number of exchanges, some 
of them reaching to distant countries. But the 
principles are simple enough to be easily under- 
stood by any one who thinks. 

It is only by a good deal of reflection that any 
of ws can realize for how large a part of all 
the things that we acquire, or possess, or enjoy, 


pr mutual acquaintance and good feeling 
among men, circulates useful knowledge, expands 
the thoughts, liberalizes the mind, broadens the 
views, and harmonizes the character. The natural 
selfishness of mankind, if left uncounteracted by 
trade, tends to make people sordid and narrow- 
souled. Find a community or a nation where 
there is but little trade, and the people neither 
possess nor enjoy what they do not produce 
among themselves, and you will find the natural 
home of bigotry and exclusiveness, of narrow 
views and gloomy hearts, of souls indifferent 
alike to the welfare of their fellow-men and to 
the beneficent designs of their Maker. But if 
you can open their eyes to new opportunities, 
create in them new wants which can only be sup- 
plied by trade, and awaken new industries to 
meet these new necessities, you shall see a few 
years work a marvelous change for the better in 
that people. It is rare to find even an individual 
engaged in useful trade who has not become 
more enlarged in his views and more expanded 
in bis liberality than he would otherwise have 
been. The indebtedness of society to the en- 
nobling influences of trade, in the founding of 
public institutions, in cherishing the spirit of 
liberty, in extending the blessings of civilization, 
is sufficiently well-known. If conducted with 
tolerable justice, trade illustrates in no small 
degree the excellence of the second table of the 
law—* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’’— 
and may be carried on in acts of obedience to 
the golden rule itself—* All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” 


If we consider the constitution of man, as a 
being designed by his Creator to inherit this 
world, and to develop all the capabilities of the 
earth to subserve his interests, and then look at 
the world as devised and fitted up to be the abode 
and instrument of such a race of beings, we shall 
be convinced that it was the original intention of 
the Maker to have the intercourse of trade con- 
stitute a very large share of the interests of the 
human race. Thus, the diversity in the circum- 
stances and wants of men are endless—far greater 
than the number of individuals in the race, be- 
cause each one is constantly changing in his con- 
ditions or tastes, and so changing in bis wants. 
Individuals grow more intelligent to know what 
things’ are within their reach, more cultivated in 
their tastes as to the value of things that are to 


be enjoyed, more skillful or industrious in pro- | 


ducing the means to purchase new satisfactions, 





to the same things. The desire to exchange is 
stimulated by the infinite variety of products which 
the earth affords, by the variety of climates, di- 
versifying both wants and products, and by the 
marvelous effects which industry and skill de- 
velop in diversifying both products and their 
uses. The diversities of soil on a single farm ; the 
difference between the hillside and the valley, or 
the northern and southern aspect, of the chemical 
or meehanical condition of the soil and the sub- 
soil, the rocks that underlie, or the stones that 
encumber a field, the presence or absence of 7 
waters, the degrees of latitude, the altitude of 
situation, and innumerable other differences, de- 
termine the wants or the products of the occu- 
pants, and so give occasions and means for trade 
with other men. Then the rivers and oceans, 
which were once supposed to separate mankind 
naturally into jealous and hostile nations, are 
now, by the advance of intelligence’and civiliza- 
tion, made the highways of nations, the channels 
of an ever-increasing and ever-multiplying trade, 
which exchanges among every people on earth 
the products of every clime, the industries of 
every hand, and the inventions of every mind. 
To illustrate the connection between trade and 
the advancement of civilization, one may look 
first at an assembly of savages, or of communi- 
ties which have but little trade, and note the dull 
uniformity of their dress and appearance. Then 
visit a congregation in a prosperous and culti- 
vated town, and obse:ve the boundless variety 
of clothing and ornamentation. No two are 
alike, but each is as peculiar in taste as distinct 
in features. Observe the public table at one of 
our large hotels, and study the origin of every 
viand and condiment, every sauce and implement, 
and then notice the guests as they severally dress 
and partake their dinner. In the choice of food, 
the proportions of different articles, the condi- 
ments used, the quantities of each sor, no two 
are alike. If it were not for trade, this infinite 
diversity of tastes and preferences would be an 
aching void, a source of pain, instead of being, as 
it is, a source of more complete enjoyment of the 
good things with which a bountiful Providence 
spreads our table. In short, it is impossible to 
imagine what the Creator could have done more 
than he has done, to show that the intercourse of 
trade among all classes of mankind was intended 
and provided for, to be in all ages, and more and 
more as the world advances, a principal source 
of human happiness, and «a principal means of hu- 
man improvement. ' 
It hardly needs an argument, now, to show 
that trade ought to be FREE. To obstruct or 
hinder the free course of trade is against nature, 
against humanity, against Heaven. The common 
sense of mankind has settled it, that it is a good 
thing to remove obstructions, and to increase the 
facilities for the extension of trade, by opening 
roads, bridging streams, taking away toll-gates, 
building canals and railroads, digging away sand- 
bars, constructing harbors, putting up ware- 
houses, and so on. The world is the better for 
such things. History honors the goveraments 
that promote trade. The great discoverers of 
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and of the hand to practice new industries, to | policy, which takes no thought of the permament 
diversify and increase the means of trade, is | welfare of the customer countries. In like man- 
neither more natural nor more necessary than | ner, any system of exclusion or protection which 


the freedom of trade by which the producer is 
enabled‘to make the most out of his products, by 
exchanging them for those things which he him- 
self considers the most valuable equivalent. 

The increase of trade is a matter of common 
interest among all nations and to all classes in 
society. The more trade, the better for the 
world. Trade is increased by the increase of 
production, and this is stimulated by the increase 
of consumption. As the wants of people are 
multiplied, their industry is excited. With new 
desires they put forth new energies, and contrive 
new processes to procure the means of gratifying 
their wants by an extension of trade. This re- 
quires freedom of thought to devise, and freedom 
of action to execute, and then freedom of ex- 
change to turn the products to the best advan- 
tage. It is owing to the absolute freedom of all 
industry and invention in this country, that a 
distinguished commercial authority in Europe 
has been compelled to admit thet “labor in the 
United States, as a whole, is twice as productive 
as it is in any other country.”* The absolute 
freedom of interchange among all parts of this 
extended country, with the vast improvements in 
the means of transportation and intercourse, and 
the great simplification of our method of doing 
business, makes our domestic trade more vigorous 
and profitable than that of any other people of 
equal numbers in the world. The immense 
financial resources of the country, as drawn out 
by the civil war, astonishing ourselves as well as 
foreign nations, illustrates the productive power 
of free industry and free trade. No man has 
dared attempt to show by reason why the free- 
dom of trade, which is so beneficial at home, 
should not be equally beneficial with other 
nations. 

It should be kept in mind that the benefits 
of trade are strictly reciprocal. The mutual 
dependence is absolute, and the community of 
interest is complete. The producer is helpless 
without the consumer. The seller is impover- 
ished by the poverty of the buyer. No affinence 
of production can create wealth, except by find- 
ing purchasers able to pay. Many years agoa 
planter in South Carolina found that an acre of 
land cultivated in Palma Christi was very pro- 
fitable, with castor-oil selling at four dollars a 
gallon. The next year he planted his whole 
farm to Palma Christi, and after supplying the 
market with as much oil as could be consumed 
that is, the usual quantity required, at one dollar 
a gallon, the rest was a total loss, and he was 
ruined. Those commercial communities which 
conduct business upon the cutthroat policy of 
getting all they can out of their customers, by 
draining, and impoverishing, or demoralizing 
them to such an extent as to leave them without 
the power of increased production, will soon find 
themselves embarrassed for the want of customers, 
Indeed, the trade of civilized nations is now 
greatly crippled by the lack of ability in the less 
advanced countries to produce the means of 
purchasing the commodities sent to them. And 
this is owing, in no small degree, to the skinning 
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seeks to cripple the energies or restrict the suc- 
cess of a customer nation, must inevitably react 
at length upon the selfishness that could resort 
to so short-sighted a policy. By giving for the 
time an artificial advantage to some of its own 
industries, it first weakens its power of produc- 
tion by lessening the incentives to invention and 
enterprise, and then it curtails its markets by 
diminishing the ability of other countries to 
purchase and pay for its goods. 

The natural and necessary burden upon trade 
is its expense. This is two-fold, the cost of 
transportation and the cost of the management 
of trade. By modern improvements in transpor- 
tation, the cost of that part of the business has 
been greatly reduced from what it was in former 
ages. And by the increase of commercial con- 
fidence, the simplification of accounts, the facili- 
ties of exchange, and other improved methods, 
the cost of the management of commercial affairs 
is much reduced in proportion to the number 
and extent of the transactions. How unphilo- 
sopbical it is now. to add one fifth or one third 
to the expense of foreign trade, by custom- 
house duties to that extent. If this were now to 
be proposed for the first time, it would be 
exclaimed against by the united voice of civiliza- 
tion and bumanity throughout the world.* That 
the effect of such duties is to restrict and diminish 
the amount of trade, is as certain as the multipli- 
cation-table. There can not be a more futile at- 
tempt to keep your cake while eating it, than to 
suppose that you can increase the cost of com- 
mercial exchanges between nations without di- 
minishing the amount of trade, and to a much 
greater extent than the amount of the tax, 
because this addition to the cost of conveyance is 
followed, of course, by a corresponding increase 
in the profits that are charged by the merchants. 

Unavoidably, this as well as all other expenses 
of the exchange of commodities comes eventually 
out of the producers, lessens their ability to pur- 
chase and consume the products of others, re- 
duces their accumulations of capital. and in 
various ways diminishes their power of produc- 
tion, and thus abridges the whole volume of 
trade, obstructs the advance of civilization, and 
if persisted in, would gradually reduce the na- 
tions back to their primitive isolation and bar- 
barism. 

Considered as a method of taxation, for the 
mere purpose of raising a revenue, it can be 
demonstrated that it is one of the most costly 
processes by which a government can draw 
money from the people. In a country situated 
as this is, with a line of two thousand miles of in- 
land frontier, the progress of settlements in 
Canada will soon render the prevention of smug- 
gling an impossibility. The genius of our insti- 
tations will not admit of the employment of such 
a host of custom-house officers, informers, and 
coast-guards, as monarchical governments have 
found necessary to prevent smuggling, with ter- 

* Even protectionists admit that “the losses and ex- 

nses occasioned by the inconveniences” incident«l to 
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ritories and boundaries of so much less extent 
than ours. 

To suppose that it is necessary for the govern- 
ment to resort to this costly and injurious process 
of raising money, is to assume that the American 
people are too stupid to understand their own 
interests, too sordid to be willing to pay their 
money openly and directly for the support of 
their own government, and by consequence too 
base to be worthy of freedom or capable of self- 
government. 


To suppose that a protective system is neces- 
sary to the prosperity of a nation, is to assume 
that God has made some mistake in the constitution 
of things for the benefit of tgade, and has left out 
some element essential to national growth by the 
normal method of production and exchange. 
Such is not the fact. God has made necessity 
the mother of invention, and generosity to be the 
soul of enterprise. Poverty is the natural nurse 
of frugality, and labor is the conservator of 
strength. By these, capital is accumulated, skill 
increased, co-operation promoted, credit estab- 
lished, enterprise stimulated. In this way, pro- 
duction is cheapened by contrivance and increes- 
ed by energy, and so trade is indefinitely ex- 
tended. It is a reproach to our free institutions, 
to our Christian civilization, to the wisdom and 
beneficence of the Creator, to assert that such a 
people, in such a country, with such culture, are 
unable to make headway among the nations, in 
the struggle for national advancement, on the field 
of free and honorable competition, with thought 
free, labor free, and TRADE FREE. 


———— oe oe 
PROTECTION EXPLAINED. 


BY HORACE GREELEY, OF THE ‘‘ TRIBUNE.”’ 


Tue purpose of political economy is the in- 
crease at once of individual, nationai, and gene- 
ral wealth. Whatever renders human labor more 
effective—that is, more productive—ministers to 
this end. To lure a larger and still larger pro- 
portion of the human family from idleness to in- 
dustry, from want to thrift, from squalor to com- 
fort, such is the aim of the true economist. 

Diversity of pursuits is an inexorable condition 
of our thrift and prosperity. A community exclu- 
sively engaged in lumbering, mining, fishing, 
grain-growing, or anything else, will have no 
employment for a large proportion even of its 
adults, and must permit many if not most of its 
children to grow up idle, anskilled, and depen- 
dent. The child reared in daily contact with the 
diversified and complex operations of a county 
like the Middlesex of Massachusetts or the Alle- 
ghany of Pennsylvania, can hardly fail to be 
more efficient in after-life than if acquainted only 
with the rude cultivation of a sea island, or the 
silk manufacture of a Spitalfields or Lyons. In- 
dustry is the chief education of a majority of our 
race, who rank higher or lower in the scale of 
being as its processes wherewith they are familiar 
are more or less varied and perfect. 

Protection has been prejudiced in the eyes of 
thousands by being invoked (at least, its oppo- 
nents so say) to achieve impossibilities—to insure 
the growing of pineapples in Greenland or the 
breeding of reindeer at Timbuctoo. Political 
economy and common sense alike condemn such 
absurdities as the attempt to make a business of 
extracting sunbeams from cucumbers or boil a 
tea-kettle with the heat latent in snowballs. Show 
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us that Nature forbids the prosecution of any pur- 
suit in this or that region—that an article, staple, 
or fabric can only be there produced at a cost of 
double or treble the labor required for its pro- 
duction elsewhere—and we agree that it is not 
there a proper subject for Protection. Rest as- 
sured that we have considered our ground, and 
are neither madmen nor idiots. None are more 
averse than we to superseding good and cheap 
articles by rivals at once inferior and more costly, 
and none more readily than we agree and insist 
that raw materials and bulky staples should be 
gathered from all quarters and subjected only to 
light revenue duties, if to any at all. 

Wherein, then, do we differ from our adver- 
saries, the so-called Free Traders? I answer: 

I. We insist that the money price at which an ar- 
ticle is sold affords no absolute criterion of tis cost. 
For instance: the State of lowa buys cloth and 
sells grain. Let us suppose that, with our facto- 
ries and workshops in Europe, the average prices 
obtained by her farmers should be fifty cents per 
bushel for wheat and twenty-five for Indian corn, 
while they bought their fabrics of Europe at 
prices indicated by the retailing of good satinets 
at one dollar per yard. Now let us suppose a 
protective tariff imposed which should levy a duty 
of fifty cents per yard on imported satinets, and 
thus transfer their manufacture for our consump- 
tion to this country, and in part to Iowa and its 
vicinity, thus creating and maintaining an ade- 
quate home market for our breadstuffs, thereoy 
raising the price of grain in Iowa to one dollar 
per bushel for wheat and fifty cents for corn ; 
while the home-made satinets are retailed for a 
dollar and a quarter per yard. Is it not plain 
that the Iowa farmers obtain their fabrics really 
cheaper, though nominally dearer, than before ?— 
that each farmer’s surplus of wheat or corn will 
buy him more cloth at the enhaneed than it did at 
the lower price? And does the circumstance that 
the former is termed artificial, the latter natural, 
make any essential difference? 


But why is the home-made cloth really cheaper 
to the farmer than its foreign rival, though it is 
possible to sell him the cloth at a lower money 
price? I answer—Because the fabrication of his 
cloth in Europe necessitates the exportation of his 
grain, and the consequent graduation of its price 
by that ruling in Europe, deducting from his re- 
turns the cost of transporting it thither. Let 
us suppose that Iowa grows mainly wheat for 
sale, and must send the larger portion of her sur- 
plus across the Atlantic to find consumers, selling 
it in Birmingham or Sheffield at two dollars per 
bushel, whereof one dollar and fifty cents is ab 
sorbed in the cost and charges of transmission. 
Of course, her farmers can receive, in the average, 
but fifty cents per bushel. But transfer the pro- 
duction of her fabrics from Europe to America, 
and much of it to Iowa or its vicinity, and now 
the price of wheat in lowa rises by a law inexora- 
ble as that of gravitation. It is no longer de- 
pressed by the necessity of findiog a market for a 
good part of it four thousand miles away, but 
rises to a far higher level. And not only is wheat 
dearer to the farmer, though cheaper to the manu- 
facturer, than it was, but the farmer now finds a 
ready market for fruit, vegetables, hay, etc., etc., 





which he could scarcely sell at any price so long 
as our people’s productive energies were devoted 
to agriculture alone. 

What we seek by Protection is to shorten the 
distance which separates farmers from manufac- 
turers, and thereby diminish the too heavy cost of 
exchanging their products respectively. Ifa thou- 
sand farmers growing grain in Iowa, and a thou- 
sand manufacturers making wares and fabrics in 
England, exchange their products across four 
thousand miles of land and water, employing the 
services and consuming the time of three thou- 
sand forwarders, boatmen, railroad hands, sea- 
men, étc., etc., in so doing, it is manifest that the 
whole five thousand must be subsisted on the pro- 
ducts of the two thousand actual producers. Now 
bring the manufacturers so near the farmers that 
one thousand men can easily perform all the labor 
required to exchange their products, and it is 
manifest that we have liberated two thousand 
from various non-productive emplgyments or func- 
tions, and added them to the number of producers. 
We have more grain grown and more cloth made, 
more wealth created and less capacity absorbed 
in pursuits which, however necessary under cer- 
tain circumstances, add nothing to the sum of 
human comforts. 

The Protection we advocate is simply the sav- 
ing of human labor. We maintain that, instead 
of sending wool. grain, and meat from Iowa to 
England, and bringing back fabrics in return, it 
is cheaper and better to bring the fabricant, once 
for all, from England to Iowa or near it, and 
there feed him from the products of our generous 
soil. We hold that the farmer and the manufac- 
turer are alike benefited by this course ; and that 
it insures to each a fuller reward for his labor, 
and a larger measure of sustenance and enjoyment. 

Protection, then, is not narrow nor selfish nor 
exclusive. It does not ignore the brotherhood of 
man, nor seek special advantage at the expense 
of general good. It seeks to build up our own 
country by drawing hither the better portion of 
the population of Europe through the proffer of 
higher wages, a better position, and greater com- 
fort, than they enjoy or can expect in their native 
land. Why not? 


ep p et 
A QUESTION PRETTILY STATED. 


[The following stanzas, from an eminent English poet, 
are not new. We publish them as a study for the curious. 
What is referred to %] 


’Twas whispered in heaven, ’twas nruttered in hell, 
And echo caught faint'y the sound as it fell ; 

On the confines of earth *twas permitted to rest, 

And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed. 

’T will be found in the sphere when "tis riven asunder— 
Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder; 
*T was allotted to man with his earliest breath, 

Attends at his birth, and waits bim in death, 

It presides o’er his happiness, hovor, and health, 

Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth; 
Without it the soldier and seaman may roam, 

But woe t» the wretch who expels it from home! 

In tho whispers of con-cience its voice will be found, 
Nor e’en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned ; 

*T will not soften the heart, and though deaf to the ear, 
*Twill make it acutely and instantly hear; 

But in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower— 

Oh, breathe on it softly, it dies in an hour! 





On Psychology. 


The eoul, the mother of deep fears, of bigh hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreans, mysterious tears, of sleepless émner sight ; 
Lovely, but sulemn it arose, 
Unfoiding what no more might elose,—Mrs, Hemans. 








IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


Tue question of the soul’s natural immortality 
is being discussed by different theological teach- 
ers. Some take the position that the soul dies 
with the body, and that the dead know not any- 
thing ; others. say that the soul is a separate en- 
tity and that it has natural life, either connected 
with the body or separated from it. 

Knowledge is the effect of memory, for without 
memory there would be no knowledge, and with- 
out perception no memory, and without power 
there would be no perception or conscious life. 
Life, then, is the effect of power. Power is not 
a separate entity or thing in the abstract but, is 
a quality of something. Hence a thing that does 
not possess animating power can not animate. 

It is affirmed by materialists that organization 
produces conscious life. If no element or prin- 
ciple which possesses conscious life enters into 
the organization, it can not produce it. For if 
we add naught to naught, naught would still re- 
main. Animating power governs the organization 
which it animates. That which animates and 
governs must be greater than that which is ani- 
mated and governed. Hence it is an impossibility 
for organization to produce animating power, 
for effects can not be greater than their causes. 

It requires power to bring together and hold 
matter in organic form, and also to animate it 
while in that fom. Hence that which possesses 
power to throw matter into organic forms and 
animate it must be greater than the organization. 
Organizations serve only to exhibit the powers 
of the organizers, and the powers of the animating 
principle or soul. Hence the organization can 
not effect the natural immortality of the animating 
principle. Its continual association with the or- 
ganization would make it continually alive ; but 
to bring about this end, the organizer would have 
to increase the strength of the iaw of affinity 
which holds matter in organic form, so that the or- 
ganization and the animating principle might be 
fully adapted to each other. Machinery is one thing, 
and water is another thing. The machinery does 
not depend on the water for its existence, nor the 
water on the machine. The action of the machin- 
ery depends on its proper association with water. 
and vice versa on this association depends the 
manifestation of the powers of matter. So in 
reference to the organization and the animating 
principle. The former depends on the latter for 
its capacity to act, and the latter depends on the 
former for a means through which to manifest 
itself. Hence each may exist separately, but not 
act perfectly, because the one co-operates with 
the other. 

It is evident that where there is organization, 
there must be an organizer, and where there is 
animation, there must be an animator. It is de- 
clared that God is the organizer and the anima- 
tor—that he quickeneth all things. He must do 
this one of three ways first, by using something 
foreign to himself—that possesses powers of con- 
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scious life, which would prove that conscious life 
did not depend on him for its existence, and that 
he is not an independent God. Second, by 
associating himself with that which he wishes to 
animate, which would be only a manifestation of 
the powers of God as a conscious being through 
that which he animates, and the idea of self- 
government by that which is animated would be 
destroyed. Thirdly, God is the God of life, and 
it is nowhere stated in his revealed word that he 
created life or spirit, but gaveit. That is, that he 
imparted a virtue which possesses powers of con- 
scious life, and this virtue when imparted was no 
more a part of him after he had imparted it than 
I am of my father, or the virtue the Saviour 
imparted to heal the sick was a part of him after 
he had imparted it. 

This view of the subject seems to be the most 


rational. Some may think that God created con- 
scious life. Create means to form or bring into 
existence. God possesses powers of conscious 


life. To create powers of conscious life would 
be to create powers and qualities which are like 
those which form a part of himself. If he could 
create one quality like himself, why not another, 
and so on, until he created a god equal with him- 
self? This could not be, for causes must be 
greater than their effects. And two omnipresent 
and infinite beings could not exist. A.D. 


ep oe 
FORESEBING AND FOREKNOWING. 


Unper the first title, in your March number for 
1865, page 80, your correspondent was laboring 
under a common illusion, in which her desire or 
expectation was simply mother to the thought, 
thereby foreshadowing their direction. The an- 
ticipation was commonplace, her Ideality strongly 
excited, and the result sharply pictured to her 
imagination, hence the fancied corresponding 
vision—like the thousand-and-one other supposed 
visions, always based on leading figures con- 
nected with the subjects of our desires or appre- 
hensions, thus affecting the mental vision, in 
which memory or Ideality alone depicts forms in 
the absence of real figures. 

The existence of ghosts, though believed in by 
many, are, necessarily, only creations of the 
mental vision, as the epiritual idea of a ghost 
would be wholly inadequate to make an im- 
pression upon the real eye, which materiality 
alone can do. The mental vision associates and 
clothes all such fancied apparitions in white 
grave-clothes, or the accustomed habiliments of 
earth, and, therefore, if decayed bodies have 
their ghosts, old clothes must, also, have theirs, 
as it is not pretended that any have ever seen 
unclothed ghosts. All rational people must, 
therefore, discard ghosts from further serious 
entertainment, as besides the necessary association 
of the absurd ghost of old clothes, the eye could 
not behold a spiritual ghost, nor the sense of 
touch be made cognizant, and so we prefer to end 
this analysis of airy nothings. 

The undeveloped future (except effects inferred 
from visible or other tangibly repeated causes, 
with their observed attendant phenomena) is, 
necessarily, unknown to finite minds, because 
being non-operative is wanting in expression, 





and therefore can neither have a definite cause | 


or effect to our comprehension, and 80, retro- 
spectively, can not have expression in the present ; 
hence foreknowing is simply ideal. 

Effects necessarily follow causes, and thus ex- 
isting operating causes effect a succession of 
inevitable results in time (always projected far 
into the future) ; but if we have no cognizance of 
the effect, yet know the cause, physical or psy- 
chological, our forecast of the resulis partakes 
exclusively of the perception of imperfect in- 
duction. It is this latter condition of finite minds, 
which, perceiving existing causes without ex- 
perience of effects, tends to lead the understand- 
ing astray upon imperfect induction (i. e., having 
no guide in observed action) into all the varied 
moods of unwarrantable conviction suited to the 
Ideality or mental derangement of the individual. 
Thus in dreamy alliance with the undeveloped, 
inoperative future, man only fancies that future 
retrojected into the present, and thus foreknow- 
ing is simply. imaginative, or reasoning upon 
imperfect induction. CHAS. BE. TOWNSEND. 

Locust Vauter, N. Y. 

(Our valued contributor has our thanks for the 
foregoing compact reasonings. We do not pur- 
pose, at this time, to express any opinion in re- 
gard to their soundness, but will consider the 
question still open. Will some one who may 
occupy a different standpoint, and who is capable 
of making an equally compact and lucid state- 
ment, tell us how the matter looks to him ?] 


So oo 


LIFE. 


BY FEANCES LAMARTINE. 


Waar is earth-life? ’Tis but a gleam 
Caught from Time’s evanescent stream, 
Where lights and shadows play— 
A flower that blossoms in the morn, 
To wither ero another dawn, 
Touched early by decay. 


What és earth-life? °*Tis but a breath— 

A star that gleams through clouds of death, 
To vanish quickly there— 

A transient joy, a sigh, a tear, 

Lost music, that we scarcely hear, 
Borne on the passing air. 


What és earth-life? °Tis but a breeze, 

Thet sighs a moment through the trees 
When autumn voices moan— 

A fragile warbler of the skies, 

That plumes its wings, then swifily flies 
To distant lands alone. 

What, then, ts ie? A phantom here, 

That fades, no more to reappear 
Upon the shores of Time; * 

But in yon bright eternity, 

*Tis Heaven's most real reality, 
Unchanging and sublime, 

Five Connens, N. Y. 


——_ > 04> oe 


Tuaines Lost Forever.—Lost wealth may be 
regained by industry ; the wrecked of health re- 
stored by temperance ; forgotten knowledge may 
be ours again by study ; alienated friendship 
soothed into forgetfulness; and even forfeited 
reputation redeemed by patience. and virtue. 
But who ever again looked upon his vanished 
hours? recalled his wasted years? stamped them 
with wisdom, or effaced from Heaven's record 
the fearful blot of liis wasted life ? 








Our Social Relations. 


Ob, happy they—the happtest of thetr kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.— Thomson. 





LOVE AND LOVERS. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


ALL the world are disputing about terms, now- 
a-days, and it is perhaps just as well to arrive at 
a fair understanding about what we mean when 
we talk of love. Dictionaries and Latin deriva- 
tions have nothing to do with the little noun, as 
far as we are concerned. We do not mean that 
sentimental passion that develops itself in Byron’s 
Poems, Moore’s Melodies, and pink billets-doux 
scented with patchouli, and containing three- 
quarters of an idea to a pint of ink. We do not 
mean the natural inclination that young people 
of either sex have for each other’s society —neither 
do we mean the spasmodic ordeal that is held up 
in feverish sensation novels; something that 
resembles real love abont as much as a distorted 
Chinese idol looks like healthy humanity! Love, 
according to our interpretation, is not born in a 
night—it strikes its roots into a more enduring 
foundation than occasional fancy. The devotion 
that flourishes only through a brief honey-moon’s 
existence, and fades away before life’s more 
serious aspect, can not be worthy of the name. 
We want no such hollow imitations as this. Our 
love is all-enduring, all-forgiving, all-extenuating. 
It extends into the merest trifles of every-day 
existence—it soars up into the highest and more 
exalted spheres. It watches the face with ever- 
anxious tenderness, it anticipates the unspoken 
wish, it is perpetually on the qui vive. Nothing 
is too small or inconsequential to escape its 
vigilance. It sews on strings and buttons before 
they are fairly loose; it browns the puddings with 
artistic exactitude; it keeps the book or news- 
paper ready to the hand ; it never retorts “ I told 
you so!” It does not bang the door with mascu- 
line unconsciousness, when headaches or weak 
nerves are in the ascendant ; it keeps up all the 
littie lover-like ways of its courtship days; it 
makes tender allowance for smoky chimneys, 
cross servants, and sick babies! Our love is for 
daily domestic use, something that, as the adver- 
tisements say, ‘‘no family should be without!’ 

“ Lovers are not husbands,” say the sage givers 
of good advice. No, but husbands should be 
improvements on lovers. Should be, we say; 
what a pity that they are not always! Take our 
advice, girls, and don’t marry until you are quite 
sure that all this asseverated devotion is real, 
and not spurious. If you have a bad servant 
you can discharge him, but a bad husband is not 
to be got rid of on any terms! Getting married 
on false pretenses is generally apt to turn out 
rather a bad business. We think the wise world 
would open its eyes in surprise if it really knew 
the reason of half the matrimonial alliances that 
it sanctions every day of its life. Some marry 
for a home ; some for a position in soviety ; some 
through a lackadaisical desire for what they call 
“sympathy ;” some to get their stockings mended 
and their bronchitis nursed ; some to get posses- 





sion of a meek household slave cheaper than she 
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can be obtained in the Circassian market ; some 
to avoid the burning shame and disgrace of dying 
an old maid! So the world goes. But never- 
theless, to the honor of humanity be it spoken, 
there are still abundance of real genuine love- 
matches being made; there are yet people in 
existence who marry becatse they suit one 
another physically, morally, and mentally. 

There is a good deal to be said on this par- 
ticular topic of suitability. Do you remember 
the old proverb—* Love goes where it is sent?” 
Congeniality is not to be accounted for by any 
human conjectures or calculations. Make up 
your mind that a man will be suited by just such 
or such a style of woman, and lo and behuld! he 
destroys your whole fabric of logical reasoning 
by going and marrying some one who is in all 
respects diametrically opposite to your ideal. 
Just so it is with the girls; when you have found 
some one whom you fancy to be their very 
counterpart, they suddenly astonish you by 
turning round and preferring the last person in 
the world whom you would have dreamed of! 
And then, after all, these contradictory young 
people will probably have the audacity to be 
very happy together all their lives long. We 
don’t believe in match-making, according to the 
popular acceptation of the term. Half the misery 
of married life springs from this maneuvering 
system. Matches ought to make themselves, and 
will, if you only let them alone, just as spontane- 
ously and naturally as little birds pair off in 
spring. 

Sometimes, however, in the great whirl of 
society, we meet young people who seem as it 
were temporarily isolated, and the reigning Mrs. 
Grundy looks compassionately on and whispers 
mysteriously in your ear, “She has been disap- 
pointed!” Disappointed in what? We should 
rather be tempted to say she has had a providential 
escape. It is certainly not very pleasant to see 
an admirer drift away from you into some other 
current ; it is not agreeable to discover that your 
affection has been thrown away on an undeserv- 
ing object ; but it is a great deal worse to be tied 
for life toascamp. Blessed be such disappoint- 
ments, say we, even though they be bitter 
draughts at first. It is better to be disappointed 
as a girl than broken-hearted as a wife! 

And if a young man, to use the common 
parlance, gets “jilted,” we advise him not to 
waste too many lamentations over his bad luck, 
but to enter the lists again. A girl who trifles 
with the sincere homage of an honest heart may 
be very attractive and fascinating, bat she will 
hardly be likely to make a good wife, and we 
counsel our masculine friends to give her a wide 
berth. Because you have been deceived once, it 
does not necessarily follow that there is no more 
truth nor honesty in the world. Put a little 
philosophical salve on your wounds and try 
again. And instead of grumbling over your little 
bit of adversity, thank your stars that you were 
aroused from the delusive dream before it was 
too late, even though the waking might have 
been a little rougher than was altogether pleasant. 
There are plenty of nice girls left, and your 
chance is quite as good as it was before. A dis- 
tinguished divine of the present day asserts that 
it is necessary for a young man to make just so 












many “ false starts’ in life before he may fairly 
be said to have begun the world, and the same 
tule may hold good in love and courtship. At 
all events no nature is any way the worse for 
having passed through such an ordeal as this, 
unless it may be those peculiar temperaments 
that grow sour and acrid in the blasting winds 
of adversity—old bachelors pre-ordained. For 
such we fear there is no hope. 


We have heard a great amount of wholesale 
criticism lavished upon the conversation of young 
people who are in love, or engaged. Now this 
is scarcely right or just. We make no preten- 
sions, as a nation, to being conversationally per- 
fect ; it would hardly be difficult to pick flaws of 
language in any circie, and we really do not see 
that lovers are any worse than other people in 
this respect. ‘So silly.” We beg leave essen- 
tially to differ here. Silly people will be silly, 
whether they are young or old, married or single ; 
and if they happen to have reached the ante- 
matrimonial stage, they will most undoubtedly 
make silly lovers. But we have yet to learn that 
the conversation of two sensible young people, 
even if they happen to be engaged, is materially 
different from that of the rest of our wise 
world. “All made up of romance and senti- 
ment.” Not all. And we freely volunteer our 
opinion as one individual of the aristocratic 
public, that existence without any of the “ro- 
mantic and sentimental” elements would be an 
unmitigated bore! Who wants to talk perpetu- 
ally about the price of coal and revenue taxes ? 
What are poetry and painting, sunshine and 
flowers intended for, if not to talk about? And 
if lovers are to be debarred from anything that 
is not earthy and prosaic, simply because they are 
lovers, why, we consider them to be living under 
rather a hard dispensation! Only, lovers of this 
year, 1865, remember that it is in the power of 
your own tongues to vindicate or condemn your- 
selves. Remember that there are enough acidu- 
lated critics standing ready to take advantage of 
the least opportunity for fault-finding, and do not 
give them a chance to sneer about “ love-sick 
nonsense !”” People may be money-sick, busi- 
ness-sick, church-mission-sick, society-sick, er 
fashion-sick, without comment or criticism, but 
they must on no account be love-sick. The strict 
justice and impartiality of the “they say” doc- 
trine is something sublime to contemplate ! 

But let the callous, case-hardened fault-finders 
cavil as they will, none of their venom can check 
the warm, natural current of human affection. 
God intended that our world should be full of 
love and lovers; shall we, in our petty import- 
ance, be more discerning than the All-wise 
Father? We believe that a tenderer, more pene- 
trating eye than ours keeps watch over the 
happiness and interests of our lives ; we believe 
that a true marriage—a marriage alike of hearts 
and hands—is sanctioned and approved by 
Heaven. ‘ Whom God hath joined together, let 
no man put asunder.” Is there no truth in the 
good old Bible words ? 


There are people who seem made exactly for 
each other—whose ideas, fancies, likings, and 
thonghts all run in the same channel ; there are 
others, again, who have to learn to love one an- 
other—whose angularities must be softened down, 
and tastes cultivated in new directions before 





they can fairly assimilate. Yet we see the latter 
class happy in married life quite as often as the 
former. Similarity does not always insure har- 
mony. 

Are we expressing our opinion too freelyabout 
these topics? People will get married ; they will 
love and be loved, and under this extraordinary 
state of things are we asking too much when we 
demand the privilege of free discussion. We 
think not ; what is your opinion, good public? 

Mrs. George WasHIneTon WYLLYs. 


————9 ea @ 
THE WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 


[The Christian Times says the following beautiful effa- 
sion is from the pen of a member of the “Society of 
Friends.” It has won several husbands from the club 
and the bar-room to their domestic hearth. May it win 
many more !] 


You took me, William, when a girl, unto your home and 
heart, 

To bear in all your afterefate a fond and faithful part ; 

And tell me, have I ever tried that duty to forego, 

Or pined there was not joy for me, when you were sunk 
in woe ? 

No; I would rather share your tear than any other’s glee, 

For though you’re nothing to the world, you’re all the 
world to me: 

You make a palace of my shed, this rough-hewn bench a 
throne ; 

There’s sunlight for me in your smiles, and music in your 
tone. 

I look upon you when you sleep—my eyes with tears 
grow dim, . 

I cry, O Parent of the podr, look down from heaven on 
him! 

Behold him toil from day to day exhausting strength and 
soul; 

O look with mercy on him, Lord, for thou canst make him 
whole. | 

And when at last relieving sleep has on my eyelids smiled, 

How oft are they forbade to clese in slumber by our child! 

I take the little murmurer that spoils my span of rest, 

And feel it is a part of thee I lull upon my breast. 

There’s only one return I crave, I may not need it long, 

And it may soothe thee when I’m where the wretched feel 
no wrong ; 

I ask for not less frugal fare, if such 2s I have got 

Suffice to make me fair to thee, for more I murmur not; 

But I would ask some share of hours which you on clubs 
bestow, 

Of knowledge, which you prize so much, might I not 
something know ? 

Subtract from meetings among men, each eve, an hour for 
me, 

Make me companion of your soul, as I may safely be ; 

If you will read, I'll sit and work, then think when you’re 
away; 

Less tedious I shall find the time, dear William, of your 
stay. 

A meet companion soon Ill be, e’en of your studious 
hours, 

And teacher of those little ones you call our cottage flow- 
ers. 

Ee ee 


Women Most Love.—Disguise or shun the facts 
as we will, women must love with all her soul, 
or she ceases to be a woman. She may love an 
idea, or a cold-hearted, selfish man, or one who 
gives the deep, passionate love of a warm heart 
in return ; or she may love a child, or a lap-dog, 
or a bird, a plant, or some gold-fishes ; any or 
all of these she may love, but love she must, 
and love she will. 

[Pray why shouldn’t she? Is it not as much her 
nature to love as it is to eat? She would bea 
very singular mortal if she did not love some- 
thing. Nor is the masculine gender exempt | 
from the same weakness. If he be properly or- 
ganized, he is a more passionate—lcss spirittal— 











lover than woman. ] 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM DARLING. 





THE FPATHER OF GRACE DARLING, 





Tas is a strongly marked though modest and 
unpretending face. Frankness, candor, affection, 
and generosity are its leading features. The 
large perceptive’ faculties, the prominent nose, 
the well-formed mouth, and the fine strong chin 
indicate practical common sense, executiveness, 
social affection, and strength of constitution. 
The comparatively small eye, and the limited 
space allotted to the organ of Language, evince 
a want of culture and a lack of intellectual edu- 
cation. But nature made him a man, and the 
Christian religion a benefactor. His Benevolence 
was enormously developed, and Veneration was 
large. He was the very opposite of a selfish man. 

Read the following record of his life. 

A gray-haired, feeble old man has just died in 
a@ village on the Northumberland coast (England), 
whose name, if he had cared so to use it, would 
have beeu a passport through the world better 
than any foreign minister ever issued. Above 
all, it would have been a vise of honor and respect 
wherever the English language is spoken. It 
was in itself a title of nobility—not such, indeed, 
as kings and princes can confer, not such as 
James II. sold wholesale, nor such as those which 
William the Conqneror’s fighting men won by 
plunder and rapine, and perpetuated. The old 
man’s house was made illustrious without accolade 
or jeweled orders, and although he dies and 
leaves no beir to bear his surname, it will not be 
forgotten like those of the other type. Yet until 
he died we scarcely knew that William Darling 
lived, because honor of the kind which he repre- 
sented does not go a-begging for good things, but 
is contented with itself, and trusts the rest to 
God, who pays all wages faithfully when work is 
finished. Chance tourists and visitors to the 





coast sometimes saw him, and raised their hats to 
his silver hairs ; or, straying by accident into the 
little church where he worshiped every Sabbath, 
a stranger would observe the aged and venerable 
form enter the porch, and some one would whis- 
per, as the first sentences of prayer to Him who 
never forgets began, ‘‘That is Grace Darling’s 
father!” And then a ¢brill would pass through 
the heart of the visitor to gaze upon the lonely 
survivor and parent of the North-country girl 
whom all the world honors, and whose musical 
name is the burden of a beautiful story of that 
love of man which is the love of Christ translated 
into human language and deeds. 

If you sail or steam along the rugged Northern 
coast of England, bound, say, to Edinburgh or 
Aberdeen—and evening falls between Newcastle 
and Berwick, you will see a lookout kept for the 
Fern Islands light, and presently sight the dark, 
low rocks and the seething surf on them. [We, 
too, have sailed past the rocks, and in sight of 
the charmed though dangerous spot, and how 
well we remember the emotions of gratitude 
which filled us at the recital of the heroic deed 
of father and daughter!) And then, if you want 
telling, somebody will say, *““That’s Grace Dar- 
ling’s lighthouse ;”’ and should you ask for the 
narrative, any one of the crew will play historian. 
How, on a blacker and fiercer night than the run 
of bad weather off this iron shore, the Forfarshire, 
a Dundee packet, laden with goods and passen- 
gers, mistaking the lights, struck the seaward 
reef, and how Grace and her father were tending 
the light, and heard voices calling through the 
thick darkness for help. And then they made 
out signals. and the gestures of poor forlorn 
creatures all alone and drowning in the hungry 
gray sea, without a chance of life, unless at the 
risk of other lives. North-coast boatmen are not 
afraid of wet jackets, and never were, but the 
old sailors shook their heads at those savage 
breakers and that howling night-wind, and said 
that the castaways must look to God’s mercy. 





Yet Grace Darling, only a girl of nineteen, then 
stood up among them, and said that God’s mercy 
could help the strong to aid the weak, and that 
it touched their manhood to stand by and let poor 
creatures perish without a struggle for it. And 
when her entreaties could not move the coastmen, 
terrified as even they were by the boiling waters, 
she went to her womanly weapon, and cried. 
Noble tears! dear tears!—tears that glisten 
through a noble history forever, as diamonds and 
the rest of it never can, because they came straight 
out of a pure heart into gentle eyes, and fell fast 
with the sweet passion of saving tears for others! 
One stalwart fellow, her father, couldn’t stand 
Grace’s tears. ‘“ The wench shall hae her wull’” 
(The girl shall have her way), he said, and they 
launched the cobble and got afloat and pulled 
clear, the girl's arms. not made for laces and 
bracelets, but daintly rounded for work like that, 
tugging stoutly at the oar. And whether He was 
abroad who made the lake waves lie still in 
Galilee, or whether they had only luck, or 
whether the bitter storm gave over blowing for 
a spell, certainly Grace “ had her wull ;” for the 
cobble reached the Forfarshire, and rounded-to 
under her lee, out of the worst of the wash, and 
the Northumbrian girl—God bless her !—and her 
father picked out of the jaws of death eight 
shivering wretches, and a woman besides, Grace’s 
especial prize, whose babies were dead already 
in her lap, drenched to death in spite of the break- 
water of the mother’s bosom. 

Such is the story of the coast, the story of all 
the world, now-a-days, because it is one that 
everybody can remember and understand, and 
tell to his own children, as we had it of our 
mothers and fathers; and till the English is a 
dead language, our tongue, and the dangerous 
nest of rocks upon the North coast, will keep the 
memory’of Grace Darling green. Grace Darling 
died of consumption a few years after that good 
night’s work. Her name has just been given to 
the new life-boat established at Holy Isle by the 
National Life-boat Institution. 


[The imptilse to risk one’s life to save another 
springs not from the selfish propensities, but from 
the moral and religious, He alone is truly 
brave, who, trusting his life in the keeping 
of Providence, goes forth to duty, lead where 
it may. One may have what is called physical 
courage, and manifest a plucky spirit, and still be 
a moral coward. It is only the God-fearing and 
God-loving man who is not afraid to die. In- 
fidels, skeptics, and selfish men are cowards to a 
man.] 

a ee 

No Fences tx Germany.—The Secretary of the 
Ohio Agricultural Society is now traveling in 
Germany. Speaking of the country near Dres- 
den, he says: “‘ Every foot of land not in forests 
is cultivated. There are no fences ; the field is 
plowed up to the roadside, and fruits and flow- 
ers are grown by every roadside that I have 
traveled ; no one disturbs them. The cattle, 
sheep, and swine are kept in the stables, or, if 
taken out, are under the charge of a shepherd or 
herdsman. Here and there, dotted over the 
landscape, we saw sheep in pasture, but have 
seen no cattle or swine ‘running about loose.’ 
The genus ‘loafer’ is unknown here.” 

This is as it should be. Fences are a needless 
expense. Let those who keep cattle fence them 
in, instead of obliging others to fence them out. 
The cost of fences in this State is every year 
more than the amount expended for public 
schools. 

Money and time have both their value. He 
who makes a bad use of the one will never make 
a good use of the other. 
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1.—HENRY STIFF. 





CONTRASTED HEADS. 
QUALITY ILLUSTRATED. 


Here is the likeness of a big-headed, coarse- 
bodied, and stupid-minded fellow. Instead of an 
ordinary-sized head, measuring twenty-two inches 
in circumference, of good texture, and well pro- 
portioned, it was more than twenty-four inches, 
ill shaped, and of the coarsest grain. See how 
dull and spiritless the eye! how flat and blunt 
the features! There is no expression—no point 
—no character. We have taken some pains to 
obtain the history of this person, which we ap- 
pend. Organized on so low a key, the quality 
being so flabby, so coarse, and so poor, his en- 
joyments would necessarily be on the same low 
plane, and he would live in his propensities 
instead of in the intellect or moral sentiments. 
He would be almost oblivious to all the finer 
feelings of poetry, music, literature, the fine 
arts, or to philosophy. A nation peopled with 
such beings only, would not be self-supporting ; 
this class become paupers, fill our poor-houses ; 
and, when pinched by want, failing to obtain by 
honest industry the means of support, they fall 
into vice and crime, and end their career in prison 
or on the gallows. 

Compare fig. 1 with fig. 2. See how clearly 
cut are all the features in the latter ! how definite, 
pointed, and expressive! With a brain slightly 
above the average, in point of size, and with 
a body in proper proportions, all of the best 
quality and finest texture, there are evidences of 
life, spirit, and action in every line and in every 
lineament. In this case the mind has an excel- 
lent medium through which to act, and all the 
emanations are clear and luminous. In the other, 
they are thick, muddy, and opaque. One is sen- 
sible, the other almost senseless. One is bright and 
clear as crystal, the other is dull and “ soggy.” 
One has the clear ring of perfect steel, the other 
is more like pewter. Reader, do you see? 

A correspondent, who knew him well, sends us 








the following brief account of Harry Stiff. He 
was the illegitimate son of Henry Rohrer, of 
Lancaster County, Pa., a man endowed with but 
a moderate amount of brains. Harry showed no 
aptness or taste for anything in particular until 
he arrived at about the age of thirty years, when 
he evinced a passion for grave-digging, and so 
strong was his love of it that he would dig one for 
nothing rather than lose the job. Wherever he 
heard that any one was dangerously ill, he would 
call and solicit the job of digging the grave, in- 
forming them that fifty cents was his price, but if 
they thought that too high, he would take twenty- 
five! On one occasion, a man who had two sons 
lost one of them by death, and Harry dug his grave. 
The day after the funeral the gentleman asked 
Harry what his bill was. Harry answered, “ No 
matter about that now ; wait till the other one is 
buried ;” and as the other was well, and has 
remained so ever since, Harry never received his 
pay. ‘This mania lasted him until his death. 

Harry’s routine of business consisted mainly in 
doing errands about town and in grave-digging. 
His charges for the former were exceedingly mod- 
erate, as he never asked but two cents for the 
performance of a job, unless it took him over an 
hour to accomplish it, and he would always take 
a cent rather than lose the contract. He made it 
a constant practice to beg of everybody, old and 
young, male and female, rich and poor; but he 
resented and refused the proffer of everything 
but money, liquor, and food, and of the two” 
latter he was never known to have so much but 
that he would make an effort to partake of a 
little more. In short, from about thirty to fifty 
years of age, when he died, Harry was both a 
glutton and a drunkard ; and being exceedingly 
loathsome in bis person, he was an occupant of 
out-houses, dog-kennels, poor-house, and lock-up 
for nearly half of his life. At last he lay down 
in a stable at night, and was discovered next 
morning dead. Thus he lived and died, and 
none care to know his last resting-place. 





Fie. 2.—EARL SHAFTESBURY. 





RETURN OF PEACE. 


Sweet harp of hymning seraphim! 
Would we might imitate thy lays, 
As low before the throve of Him 
Thou pourest forth celestial, praise. 
With hearts replete with gratitude, 
Filled with love’s pure, exalted flame, 
We would approach the Wise and Good, 
Tlis loving kindness to proclasm— 
That He hath stilled Rebellion’s power 
And saved us in His chosen hour. 
From East and West—throughout our land, 
From North and South, let millions rise 
To bless, to glorify Thy haud,* e 
And laud Thy goodness to the skies. 
Thanksgiving, glory to Thy name 
Who dia’st our cruel foes disperse ; 
Now let our grateful bearts prociaim 
Thy love, Thy wond’rous works rehearse , 
Thy mercies we would celebrate , 
To all thy people, oh, how great! 
Help thou our rulers, we implore ; 
Wisely and traly may our laws 
Protect the right—the wronged restore, 
Uphold the just, the righteous cause ; 
Freedom and liberty to all— 
Let ALL enjoy the sacred boon, 
Let the oppressed bail our call, 
Responsive join our joyous tune— 
“Our starry banner! Jet it wave 
To bless the free, to nerve the brave!” 
—— + <> 
Our Deap anv Wouxpep Warnriors.—The offi- 
cial returns in the U. 8. War Department show 
that the whole number of deaths reported in the 
army since the war broke out will aggregate 
$25,000. These are the dead on one side only. 
If we assume the mortality on the rebel side at 
175,000, which is certainly inside the mark, we 
have a total of 500,000 who have perished in the 
war. There are, in addition, at least half a mil- 
lion on both sides who are permanently disabled 
by wounds or sickness, making the number of 
victims over a million of human beings who 
have been sacrificed to intemperance, ignorance, 
fanaticism, ambition, and treason. 








* The right hand of the Lord bringeth mighty things to pass — 
PeaLaist, 
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Religious Department. 








“The Phrenologist has the right to examine whether Christianity is 
elapted to the nature of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in per 
fect harmony with human nature.”"—Gpursheba, 
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SORROW. 
* The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown.” 
| — 
| Wnuy should we murmur or complain 
That we are called to suffer pain, 
When God in love has sent tbe cross, 
That it mvy be our gain, not loss? 


Our gain !—no earthly good we see— 
No path from care or sorrow free— 

A rough and toilsome way to tread— 
Aad dark and fearful clouds to dread. 


Our gain !—a home of rest above— 
A portion in our Saviour’s love— 
A place upon that blissful shore— 





| Oh! could we ask or wish for more? @. 
tt Pe 
| RELIGIOUS FERVOR WITHOUT 
HONESTY. 


In a recent article in the Christian Intelligencer, 
| entitled “Fervor vs. Integrity,” we find these 
| statements: 

“The combination of the fervors of devotion 
| with the meannesses of immorality is not unex- 
| ampled in any generation. Many set sucha thing 
| down as sheer, conscious hypocrisy, and worldly 
men always adopt this short and easy we‘hod of 
solviug the mystery. But it is certain that many 
men of this class ave not purposely deceivers. 
We find in an exchange a very fair statement of 
an instance of this kind. The writer says he once 
koew a church deacon who was very fervent io 
the prayer-meeling, but was notoriously selfish 
and grasping in his business. Once caught in a 
| mean, dishonorable act, he was asked how he 
| could reconcile his life in the store with his 
| prayers and exhortations in the conference-room. 
tle replied : ‘Oh, Mr. Brown, you are always con- 
| founding things worldly and spiritual!’ This 
deacon. when he earnestly prayed, was no bypo- 
crite. The emotions in his hours of devotion 
were real, sometimes they would almost rise to 
ecstasy. This was the piety of feeling, but it did 
not control his conscience, and was not founded 
on principle. He made the strength of Lis emo- 
tions the test of his piety. If these were intense, 
he thought himself in a high frame of religious 
experience ; if they were sluggish, he would 
lament his coldness. 
great degree distinct. His hour in the meeting 
and bis day in the store were like living in two 
different worlds. The one was sacred—the other 
was profane. He thought little of the moral man, 
and disconnected religion from daily life.” 
Instances like this are by no means uncommen 
in every community, but those who are set to 
guide and instruct mankind, generally seem liitle 
imbued with the true philosophy of such cases 
Phrenology explains them completely, and noth- 
ing else does. We suspect the Intelligencer is 
indebted to Phrenology for its approximate cor- 
rectness of opinion. All the metaphysicians of 
the old school utterly fail in giving a satisfactory 
solution of such cases. Persons who have rever- 
ence without conscience are generally men in 
whom the faculties of Spirituality, Veneration, 





Religion and life were to a | 


| 








| and Benevolence are large, and in whom Con- | 


scientiousness is subordinate, and perhaps Firm- 


ness and Self-Esteem deficient, and these men are | 


just as sincere in their devotional manifestations as 


| 
\ 
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one is who admires art through the strong faculties 
of Ideality, Form, and Color. It is quite possible 
for a man to be a very knave in ethics while he 
is highly endowed with art talent. Everybody 
knows that men are not always equally intellect- 
ual and honest, or equally intellectual and re- 
ligious. Men of profound thought may be very 
skeptical in religion. On the other hand, persons 
may be profoundly supernal and religious, and 
not have brightness of mind, philosophical capac- 
ity, or esthetical taste. Editors, ministers, and 
judges seem to forget, or else do not know, that 
the moral sense, i. e. the ethical faculty, may be 
strong or weak, while the religious or devotional 
faculties may be the reverse. Or, rather, they do 
not know or believe that each moral as well as 
each intellectual power has its special organ in the 
brain. People wonder when they find a man 
who is devotional and at the same time dishonest ; 
but nothing is more common than to find men 
strictly honest whose rectitude is unquestioned, 
but who are not devout. They have no religious 
fervor. They feel perhaps inclined, intellectually, 
to recognize that there is a Supreme Ruler of the 
universe, but feel little or no tendency to worship 
him. They sit in revivals, and in the midst of the 
most pathetic religious influences, and are as calm 
and serene as philosophers. Indeed, if it be a 
supposable case, and we think it is, they may be 
as destitute of the tendency to worship as some 
are of music or of mechanical skill. Philoso- 
phers are not all musicians, nor vice versa. Con- 
scientious men are not all reverential and spiritual 
men, nor are all spiritual or reverential men by 
any meaas conscientious. 

Religious devotion comes from a faculty distinct 
from that from which Conscientiousness proceeds. 
Thomas Didymus—who is slandered in most pul- 
pits for being a doubter, as if he were hardly 
worihy of being a disciple—had apparently large 
Veneration, but not very large Spirituality or the 
organ of belief. Te was a practical man, and 
determined to know the truth if possible, and 
therefore said to his fellow-disciples, ‘‘ Except I 
shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and 
put my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust 
my hand into his side, I will not believe.” And 
when our Saviour met him and showed him these 
evidences, which were convincing, he instantly 
and fervently responded, ‘‘ My Lord and my God.” 
There was Veneration which was ready to act 
when his belief could be assured. He did not 
wish to be a hypocrite, but he determined that 
no deception should be practiced upon him. If 
the account of Christ’s having risen had been left 
to Thomas, as questions are to-day, to be decided, 
he would have been a skeptic. Argument never 
convinced Thomas, he wanted tangible proof, and 
when he got it he was as ready to worship as 
any body. 

In the Christian Church how common it is for 
all these varied pbases of mental and moral de- 
velopment te be exemplified! One man, like St. 
John. can be relied upon in the way of generosity 
and labors of love, but he is good for nothing to 
fight battles, to stand erect, bear burdens, and 
strive against evil. Another man, like St. Peter, 
has the forceelements. He is the man of courage, 
seli-esteem, firmness, pride, and conscientiousness, 
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but he has not a great deal of sympathy ; he is 
one of the sturdy pillars of the Church ; he may 
be a good financier, a good secular manager ; 
but when you want the sick visited or the poor 
looked after, he is not the man to doit. If you 
want a debt of the church paid off, he is just the 
man. Another has great faith. He is inclined 
“to see visions—to dream dreams” — always 
ready to take fire at every new phase of religious 
enthusiasm, If there comes up “‘ a second advent” 
wave, he countsone in it. If there is any passage 
in his religious life which is particularly ethereal, 
he always has ready the wings with which to soar. 
Other men of honest, steadfast faith never have 
any visions or dreams, nor any exalted emotions. 
They are always self-condemned. They have not 
much Veneration, not a great deal of Spirituality, 
not much Hope, or Self-Esteem ; but they have 
good sense, guardedness, Caution, and large Con- 
scientiousness. They are good workers, “‘ work- 
ing out their salvation with fear and trembling,” 
relying upon the promise that “it is God who 
worketh in them to will and do of His good pleas- 
ure.” They hope to be saved at last,“ so as by 
fire,” and to come into the Paradise of God, dusty, 
weary, wayworn, and late, and are thankful for 
such a prospect. 


Human idiosyncrasy is wonderfully varied. 
Men are not at all amazed when they find one 
man a genius in mechanism, another a bungler, 
one a musician, another with no power to appre- 
ciate music. They are not surprised when they 
perceive that one man has a gift fur getting, and 
another a weakness for spending money. Every- 
body knows that one boy goes into a scrimmage 
with a gusto, while another is guarded, timid, 
and non-combative; that one is brave and self- 
confident, while another is shrinking, diffident, 
and disposed to undervalue himself; that one is 
reticent, while another is loquacious. Some of 
these opposing traits of character may be found 
under the same roof, in the same brood of chil- 
dren. Where the father and mother are not very 
much alike, the children can inherit these oppug- 
nant peculiarities, and still be brethren. But 
when, in religious matters, one man is found to 
have reverence and enthusiasm far surpassing his 
integrity, and another having integrity, staunch- 
ness, and uprightness proverbially strong, with 
coolness and doubtfulness in reference to matters 
of faith and devotion, then even religious teachers 
are amazed. They can explain everything that 
belongs to natural intelligence and secular life, 
but when they come into the religious realm they 
feel that they must find every religious and ethical 
element equally strong in a man, or he is a hypo- 
crite. And nothing is more common in the public 
mind than this: if a man show any partiality or 
special respect for religious observance, end do 
not at the same time exhibit any more than un 
ordinary share of Conscientioussess or integrity 
in secular things, he is counted an arrant knave 
and hypocrite. It is unfortunate fora man to be 
deficient in Conscientiousness, whether he be pro- 
fessedly religious or otherwise, and it is unfortu- 
nate for a man, who happily is so nobly endowed 
with Conscientiousness as to be marked in a com- 
munity, if he be deficient in the worshiping and 
spiritual elements. 
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How common it is to find men in a community 
who are very industrious, exceedingly economical, 
and sharp in all their business transactions, 
shrewd, clear, and earnest to make money, yet 
sternly honest, no man being able to lay at their 
door the charge of injustice. Other men there 
are who Iove money only equally well, but, lack+ 
ing in Conscientiousness, take exceptional means 
for the acquisition of property. They are sharp, 
tricky, and penurious in their greed, not because 
they have large Acquisitiveness merely, but they 
have not sufficient Conscientiousness to regulate 
their Acquisitiveness. Many a man steals with 
a good deal less Acquisitiveness than one of the 
most thoroughly honest deacons possesses. The 
latter is frugal, careful, economical, and saves ; 
but he is honest, having Conscientiousness enough 
to be upright and just. There is many a good, 
honest, Christian man who is high-tempered, but 
with Caution, Conscientiousness, Veneration, and 
common sense, he manages to “keep his body 
under,” govern his language, and “ be angry and 
sin not.’’ Such a person can carry a volcano in 
his heart, and not let it boil over upon unoffend- 
in ; heads. But let him have a good occasion to 
work out his force and indignation, and he is a 
terror to evil-doers. Hundreds of men pass for 
being good when they are only weak; there-is 
nothing in them that gives strength and power to 
their manifestations. A sheep is good, and a 
pigeon is good, merely because they have no 
power to be otherwise. It takes but little qugar 
to make lemonade if there is but little lemon- 
juice in the preparation, but a great deal when 
the lemon-juice is well supplied. 

No! these differences in men exist, and exist 
under organic conditions, whether the world is 
willing to accept it and understand it, or not. 
These laws are certainly true in respect to talent, 
and are equally true also in respect to emotion, 
whether the man pretends to ethical, aspirational, 
moral, or religious life. But these are not all 
possessed in equal degree any more than the 
other mental powers are. Many a man has good 
eyesight but poor hearing power. Our natural 
senses are not equal, one with another. Fortunate 
is he who has all his senses, all his moral senti- 
ments, all his intellectual powers, and all his re- 
ligious faculties in equal strength of development 
and harmony of action. When such a man can 
be found, if his culture has been right, it may be 
said of him—“ Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright!” 


oe 


TO MAN’S INTERCEDER. 
AN ACROSTIC. 
RY E. ©. ROSE. 
Juprciovs plans presented for inspection, 
Evinced all free from stains of imperfection ; 
Staid frankness, too, in acts most pure in feeling, 
Unfeigned desire for man’s best good revealing, 
Shown in a spirit boundless love expressing, 
Come from the golden “ fount of every blessing.” 
He that in spells of eurthly toil engages, 
Receives not at all times a settled wages; 
It seems that life’s presentments oft displease us, 
So then it wll in spirit truly evse us 
To shun earth’s wiles and place our trust in Jesus. 
Prarnre Ponp, ILL. 





INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 
FINDING THEIR WAY HOME — LOCALITY. 


A CORRESPOXDENT writes us: “ A neighbor pur- 
chased two pigs from my father, which he put 
into a bag and carried home. A few days after 
we saw them come back, not along the road—the 
way they were carried—but straight across fields, 
woods, hills, fences, and creek, the distance be- 
ing about a mile. Now how did they find the 
way? 

Ayswer.—The faculty of Locality acts with 
great precision and intuitiveness in many of the 
lower animals. It is possessed alike by man, 
bird, and animal. 

Geography is a science based upon Locality. 
The same may be said of astronomy. Animals 
have no guide-boards, no turnpikes fenced in, no 
streets with curb-stones to keep them within 
bounds; but they traverse the unmarked forest 
and field with the unerring accuracy of a sur- 
veyor. Bees fly straight to their hives when 
they are loaded, and bee-hunters take advantage 
of this known instinct. Setting down their dish 
of honey, the bees load themselves at once, with- 
out the necessity of flying hither and thither 
among flowers in a thousand ways. When filled, 
they rise, take two or three turns in a circle of 
perhaps fifty feet in diameter to “orient” them- 
selves, as the Germans say, and then take what 
is called “a bee-line”—that is to say, a straight 
line—for their hive, or hollow tree. The bee- 
hunter follows the direction the bee takes, and 
when he has gone as far as he thinks proper, sets 
down his dish of honey again, to wait the return 
of the bee. Pretty soon the bee, with perhaps a 
dozen in company, comes sweeping by; the 
smell of the honey arrests them, and they settle 
upon it, load themselves, and go straight home 
with it. Thus the hunter follows until he discov- 
ers the hive or the “ bee-tree.”’ 

Dogs may be put into an inclosure—a car- 
riage, for instance—and carried a hundred miles 
through winding ways, and if set free, they will 
take a bee-line. back, not by highway or cross- 
road, but in defiance of all roads, swimming 
rivers and crossing forests. Hunting-dogs will 
chase their game all day in strange forests, mak- 
ing all sorts of zigzag and complicated turnings ; 
and when the game is abandoned, or burrowed, 
or treed, they can lead their masters, who may be 
ignorant of the route, directly home. 

Pigs are known to possess the same instinct. 
We have heard a dozen of well-authenticated in- 
stances where pigs a month or two old, having 
been carried in a wagon in an old flour-barrel for 
miles, have, on gaining their liberty, drawn a 
straight line for their old home, swimming, in 
one case, the Raritan River, in another the Con- 
necticut, crossing corn-fields and wheat-fields, 
their tracks being traced. 

A friend at our elbow informs us that his fa- 
ther, in 1856, bought two yokes of cattle in Hast- 
ings, Minn., which had just been brought up the 
Mississippi River on a boat from Iilinois, a dis- 
tance of several hundred miles, the river running 
very crookedly, and being of course between 
high bluffs much of the distance. They were 
taken from Hastings back into the country twen- 
ty-five miles, near a place called Northfield, and 
worked about three months. After being turned 








out to pasture, they suddenly disappeared, and 
were found ag a place called Lake City, on Lake 
Pepin, which is on a direct line from Northfield 
to the place where they were grown, a distance 
of seventy miles from Northfield. As our inform- 
ant was the one who traced and found them, the 
fact is authentic. 

Indians traverse deserts and forests on a trail 
invisible to the white man’s eye. Horses find 
their way when their driver is at a loss, even 
in the darkest night. This faculty in man 
gives him an idea of his whereabouts and the 
whereabouts of other places, as they stand re- 
lated to the one wherein he is. A man without 
Locality might almost as well travel in a circuit, 
or in a walled inclosure, as to go abroad alone, 
for he has no idea of the relative position of pla- 
ces. But one who has this faculty largely devel- 
oped, carried in his mind constantly the direc- 
tion which all known places bear to the place 
where he is. Should he live in New York, he 
knows the direction of Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and Montreal. Let him travel a day’s 
journey in any direction, and the relative position 
of all these places is changed, and he can still 
explain and point out their direction from him. 

Some persons go about a house in the dark 
without stumbling or groping. The orderly house- 
keeper knows at what place each article in the 
pantry is located, each book in the library, each 
article in the wardrobe, and puts her hand upon 
them without doubt or uncertainty. This is Lo- 
cality, or the faculty for judging locations. But 
when its assumes that perfectness as evinced in 
instinct, it creates a marvel. Persons ask us 


how the bee can build so mathematical a cell ; so 
economical, so strong and perfect. It is instinct- 
ive, the result of a law of its nature, and it does 
it just as a young bird swallows when food is put 
in its mouth, or as a little fish uses its fins, or the 
fledgling its wings. What makes a baby shut its 
eyes when something is brought near to it, or 
rub it with his little hand when a particle of dust 
irritates it? Pope says of reason and instinct : 
“This must go right, the other may go wrong.” 


ne oo 
CAN’ST THOU BE DEAD? 


FRANCES L. KING DIED MARCH STH, 1865. 


Can’st thou be dead? Thou seem’st a sculptured form 
Of Parian marble ’mid white flowers reclining ; 
The spell of beauty breathes on all around, 
A sweet enchantment with sad thoughts entwining, 
And on thy smiling lip and gentle brow 
There rests no shade of pain or sorrow now. 


Yes, thou art dead !—the silent grave hath won thee 
Ere one bright hope had faded from thy heart, 

And with thy "bridal robes and flowers upon thee, 
We yicld thee up, all lovely as thou art. 

‘Tis fitting thus, that one so young and fair, 

Should meet her God with garlands in her hair. 


*Tis fitting thus, for life has been to thee 

A summer day wherein was naught of sadness, 
And in its morning thou hast passed away 

Ere earth had lost one sparkle of its gladnegs : 
From love’s full rapture without one alloy, 
Thou hast passed on unto more perfect joy. 


And so we lay thee ia the tomb’s dark shrine, 
With thy pale bridal flowers to fade and wither; 
Still in our memory thou sbalt remain 
“A thing of beanty” and a “joy forever,” 
Till by the promis which our God hws given, 
These broken links are gathered up in heaven. 
SARAH A. KING. 
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“Ip | might give a short hint te an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell kim his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling uablased truth, let him prociailm war with mankind— 
neither to cive nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the tron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regas is truth, let him: expect martyrdom on both 


sides, and then he may Jo on fearless, and this is the course I take 


myself.” —De Foe, 7 
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a ee 
INTEGRITY. 
“ Fiat Justitia, ruat celum.” 

No society, civilized or savage, which 
has not Justice for its basis can long ex- 
ist. It is in the “mutual trust” which 
one reposes in another, and which begets 
general confidence, and in that alone that 
society, the state, and the nation can be 
built up and perpetuated. 

As education, civilization, and Christi- 
anity extend among a people, a higher 
standard of “ Right” is established ; and 
just in proportion as this standard is re- 
garded, do individuals and peoples be- 
come truly elevated in the scale of hu- 
manity. 

Without the most inflexible honesty 
there must be confusion, distrust, an- 
archy, and a total lack of all real prog- 
ress and improvement. Without hon- 
esty, mankind would relapse into utter 
selfishness and barbarism; and the fact 
that we are progressive is an evidence 
of the inherent integrity of mankind. 
Without integrity there could be no es- 
tablished religion, no commerce, no gov- 
ernment, no nation, no society. It is on 
the basis of integrity that all our enter- 
prises, all our projects for mental and ma- 
terial improvement are built; and this 
principle in its application among men is 
extending in influence, and in its conse- 
quent happy results. Is not the tendency 
of all our systems, social, intellectual, 
and moral, favorable to its development ? 
Are not our parents, teachers, physicians, 
preachers, editors, bankers, mechanics, 
farmers, and business men honest? Do 
not our mothers teach us that honesty is 
inseparable from the attainment of true 
dignity and honor? and is it not the in- 
fluence of this principle which has led 
men to suffer torture and death rather 
than sacrifice their convictions of truth ? 





said, “ All men have their price ;” on the 
contrary, we hold that very many, even 
the majority of the cultivated and better 
class, would sooner suffer the amputation 
of a limb than violate their sense of right. 
Some there are—alas, too many !—so low, 
so ignorant, and so weak in moral sense, 
that they yield to slight temptations. 
But the great body of mankind are not 
thus wanting in moral principle. 

Nor is it true that “all men are rogues, 
and only want the opportunity to cheat, 
swindle, rob, and murder.” We are not 
discussing the question of “ total deprav- 
ity,” nor are we disposed to magnify 
man’s virtue. We would simply con- 
sider men as they are, and merely accord 
to them exact justice. 

When we hear of a great defalcation 
by some comparatively youthful person, 
who is totally unfit to be trusted with 
millions, or even hundreds of dollars, the 
world ery out through the newspapers 
that Wall Street is corrupt, and that the 
bottom is about to fall out. But no such 
distressing calamity ensues, and Wall 
Street remains as “firm” and as busy as 
ever. The very fact that there are only 
occasional defalcations is an evidence of 
the correctness of our statement—that 
most men are governed by principles of 
integrity. We confess, however, our 
surprise, when we see with what reck- 
lessness business men confide their means 
to the hands of untried striplings, of 
whose private character they know little 
or nothing, and who are entirely without 
the restraints of moral or religious influ- 
ence. We confess our astonishment that 
there are so few instances of peculation 
and robbery. Do we not employ boys 
in their “teens” to stand at our money- 
drawers and receive our uncounted cash ? 
Do we not send them to the bank with 
thousands of dollars, and permit them to 
collect unliquidated accounts? Who are 
these boys? What of their parents? 
and what are their social surroundings? 
Surely we forget those prayerful words, 
“Lead us not into temptation,” when 
we place irresponsible and undeveloped 
youths in such positions of trust. Do 
we not expect too much from them? Do 
we first prepare, and then pay them lib- 
erally for their services? or do we pinch 
them down to the lowest living point, 
and then demand their fullest and most 


We do not agree with the one who | faithful services? If the latter, then who 
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is to blame for the little slips and pick- 
ings here and there, and, finally, for the 
formation of habits which lead to greater 
crime, and end with a felon’s doom? 
Who are these employers? Are they 
Fonest, honorable men? are they Chris- 
tians ? or are they covetous wretches who 
require their clerks to dissimulate and 
misrepresent, so as to obtain good prices 
for poor “ plunder ?” 

Our cashiers and confidential clerks, 
and those who have the handling of mo- 
ney, ought to be mature, if not middle- 
aged persons. When religious women 
are more generally employed for places 
of trust it will be better for employers. 
Business men are morally culpable for 
placing undeveloped lads in positions of 
responsibility, and it is unreasonable to 
look for that stability and moral charac- 
ter in a child which would be expected 
in an adult. We grant that there are 
bad men even in high places, and who, 
by means of their shrewdness and cun- 
ning, attain positions for which they 
are totally unfitted, and the words of the 
wise man in respect to that community 
are perfect in their application: “ When 
the wicked beareth rule, the people 
mourn.” 

Some are so weak as to confide in those 
they know are rogues, consoling them- 
selves with the notion that they will not 
be cheated, although their “clever” agent 
is known to have practiced his dishon- 
esty on others. Men of that stamp are 
never safe. When such terms as “slip- 
pery, cunning, uncertain, intriguing, un- 
derhanded, sly, artful,” etc., are justly 
applied to a person, it is manifest that he 
is not a suitable candidate for an office in 
a@ savings bank, nor in any bank, and 
those who trust him do so at their peril. 
Men should be chosen for such positions, 
and not elected, as politicians are; and 
when such a method of appointment is 
adopted, there will be no disappointment 
on the part of depositors and stockholders. 
The application of Phrenology would be 
useful in such cases, and would show 
whether the candidate has sufficient Con- 
scientiousness to be firmly honest; whe- 
ther his Acquisitiveness is such as to en- 
able him to properly appreciate money 
and property; whether he has Cautious- 
ness enough to be watchful and guarded ; 
whether he has Hope enough to make 
him enterprising, and Intellect sufficient 
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to guide and give him judgment. It | 


should also be ascertained what are his 
social relations; whether he is at anchor, 


mingling with those who are “ fast.” 

We repeat that the great body of pro- 
fessional and business men are honest and 
honorable, and so with working-men. If 
the lad now languishing in prison bad 
been put to a trade instead of behind the 
counter at the money-drawer, he would 
now have been an honest, industrious 
mechanic. Let us be wise, and be sure 
that we put the “right one in the right 
place ;” high integrity, in places of 
trust; then society will move on in har- 
mony, and the community will no more 
be shocked by sudden announcements 
of “misplaced confidence” and gigantic 
frauds. 

$< oe 


“SUNSHINE.” 





By the use of this term we do not mean merely 
sunlight, but the direct rays or shine of the sun. 
Mankind are dying for the want of it. We build 
our houses, to be sure, with a world of windows, 
but they are chiefly put in to make a handsome 
display outside. We are careful to curtain them 
inside and blind them outside so as to shut out 
the precious rays of the sun. It isa good argu- 
ment in favor of curtains and blinds, that if the 
light be let in too strongly it will fade the carpet. 
So far as carpets are concerned this is true, as 
they are generally made, but can we have no 
colors in carpets which the light will not seriously 
affect? If carpets fade by letting the light in, 
there is another thing that fades by keeping the 
light out, viz., the human being. On the shady 
side of the street, the hospital and prison, cholera, 
scrofula, bilious complaints, and nervous diseases 
are more frequent and fatal than on the sunny 
side. We advise everybody to live on the 
sunny side of their houses. The room in which 
the family spends most of its time should be on 
the side where the sun can find its way into it. 
Let the parlor, if it be seldom used, be on the 
shady side. We observe that there is not a 
cottager so ignorant that will not set her plants, 
if she have taste enough to grow them, in the 
east window in the morning, and at noon carry 
them to a south window, and in the afternoon 
pat them in a west window. But perhaps she is 
careful to keep her children in the shade, and he¥ 


precious self, so far as possible, out of the rays“? 


of the sun. The plants in obedience to natural 
law are kept healthy, while the children and 

* mother being kept in the shade, suffer in conse- 
quence. 

Light is beginning to be considered a great 
curative agent, and we apprehend that the time is 
not far distant when there will be sun-baths, 
Corridors with glass roofs will be so adjusted 
that persons can properly remove their clothing 
and take a bath in the sun for an hour or two, 
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much to the improvement of their health. The | 


chief advantage of going to the country is to get 


| into the sunshine, and to be in the pure breezes. 


‘i * | If we desired merely to keep cool, we should stay 
or floating about on the waves of society, | 


in the shady city. People talk of “hot walls” 
and “burning pavements ;’’ it is much hotter in 
country, for the breeze that plays there in mid- 
day brings only heated air in from out-doors. 
But in the city the breeze brings air in from the 
shady side of the street, and the lower rooms of 
a city house are consequently much cooler in 
mid-day than the exposed honses of the country. 

Our soldiers, who were able to bear the labor 
and fatigue of war, are invigorated by the out- 
door life they lived. We know a young man in 
New York who came back from the war and 
resumed his former occupation of book-keeping, 
and lost thirty pounds’ weight in six weeks. It 
would do him good to be a farmer. 

Parents can do nothing better for their puny 
sick boys than to put them on a farm for three or 
four summers and let the sun bathe them the live- 
long-day. They will, by such a life, grow rapid- 
ly, and become tough, brawny, and broad. We 
have seen this tried to the highest advantage in 
more than one instance under our advice. 

Our attention has recently been called te this 
subject by a series of articles in the New Jerusa- 
lem Messenger, by Dr. John Ellis. We commend 
the subject to other physicians, to preachers, 
teachers, and parents. Be not afraid of sun- 
shine. 

——_———» - 


WASHINGTON AS HE WAS. 


Portraits of Washington, in every style of art, 
and of every possible size, painted, engraved, 
and photographed, are to be found in all parts of 
the civilized world. In this country they are 
numbered by millions. In one respect, they are 
all alike. They are invariably copies, more or 
less faithful, of Stuart’s original picture, a work 
which, with all its merits, is far from perfect. 

We confess that we have always looked at the 
common portraits of the Father of his Country 
with a feeling akin to disappointment, and an in- 
cipient donht whether the greatness of the wearer 
of such a physiognomy had not been overrated. 
Thousands of others, we suspect, have experi- 
enced similar feelings. They are now to be dis- 
sipated. We have at last a picture of Wasbington 
worthy of the subject. Singularly enough it was 
reserved for the present day, and for an artist till 
now comparatively unknown to fame, to prpduce 
the first truly faithful representation of our great 
pater patria. 

We refer to the portrait lately painted by Mr. 
J. W. Dodge, of this city, magnificent photographic 
copies of which are just beginning to come into 
general circulation, and one of which is before us. 
We now; for the first time, realize how Washing- 
ton really looked, and can see in his face some of 
the greatness which was so wonderfully exhibited 
in his life. Mr. Dodge has here shown us Wash- 
ington as he was; and he has done this by dis- 
regarding, mainly, the common model, and going 
back as near the original face as possible in 
Houdon’s cast, taken from life in 1785, eight years 
before Stuart’s picture was painted, which gave 





him an exact copy, so far as form is coneerned, 
from which to draw. In painting the hair, which 
the cast does not represent, Mr. Dodge has copied 
Stuart. One of the grand defects of Stuart’s pic- 
ture resulted from the unnatural expression of 
the mouth consequent upon the presence of a set 
of the clumsy false teeth of that day. These had 
not been inserted when Houdon’s cast was taken, 
and we have in*Mr. Dodge’s picture the hand- 
some, firm, noble mouth of the real Washington. 
But the reader must not infer that this is the only 
or even the principal merit of the portrait, or that 
its excellence is all accounted for by the mention 
of Houdon’s cast. The artist, with that mysteri- 
ous, but none the less real, intuilive perception 
which is one of the distinctive characteristics of 
the artistic organization, has, as it were, placed 
himself face to face with the living Washington of 
1785, and has painted what he mentally saw before 
him. This, after all, is the secret of the picture. 
Nothing less can explain the wondrons grandeur 
of the revered face before us. 

Very fine photographs of Mr. Dodge’s picture 
are (or should be) for sale everywhere.* They 
are of imperial size, and should adorn the walls 
of every home where the name of the Father of 
his Country is admiringly and lovingly cherished. 

: sdlpectitpiias: 


Immortatity.—We have opened our columns 
for a discussion of this important subject to 
writers who take somewhat different views from 
those entertained by ourselves. Each is respon- 
sible for his own opinions, and the reader is left 
free to accept which he chooses, or to reject them 
all. The contradiction (real or apparent) which 
our correspondent ‘‘ A. 8.’’ points out is not, as 
he seems to suppose, a case of editorial inconsis- 
tency. Mr. Townsend, whose article in the July 
number is referred to, speaks for himsclf over his 
own signature, and is alone responsible for his 
views The difference between him and us, how- 
ever, we apprehend, consists mainly in a differ- 
ence of meaning attached to the words made 
use of. 

Wantep iv New York several churches, to be 
supplied open and free to the poor. It is a most 
deplorable fact that there are fewer accommoda- 
tions, considering the number of people in a 
given ward here in New York, than in any 
Western State or Territory occupied by other 
than Indians of the forest. Our rich men sub- 
scribe money most liberally to build churches, 
schools, and colleges in the country, when there 
are thousands within their own city limits entire- 
ly without religious privileges. Here is ground 
for missionary work. Here are minds to be 
instructed and souls to be saved. Who will 
inaugurate a movement in this direction? The 
rich and the well-to-do are provided for, but the 
very poor children of dissipated parents, beggars, 
and paupers are growing up in ignorance, vice, 
and crime; many of these are totally without 
the means of grace. The Five Points’ Mission 
has done much ; other parties are doing some- 
thing But there is vastly more to be done to 
rescue these neglected thousands from perdition. 
We-call on our churches—we call on the city au- 
thorisies—we call on all good men and women 
who have at heart the elevation and the salva- 
tion of our city poor. By putting these poor 
people in the way of saving their souls, we shall 
at the same time put them in the way of saving 
their bodies from disease and premature death. 
Where are the Howards? the Father Mathews ? 
the city’s benefactors? 


* They may be had at this office ; price, $3. 
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VALUABLE SPECIMENS. 





ApprtTions To our Capixer.—We have received 
from Mr. J. B. Wayne—firm of Messrs. Warne 
& Rostxson, Founders and Machinists, of Detroit, 
Michigan—a box of copper and silver ore, with 
an Indian stone hammer, from the Lake Superior 
mines. The valuable collection was accompanied 
by the inclosed note. 


“The bammer is a curiosity and a relic of olden times | 


in this ‘ new’ country ; and although once plentifal about 
the ancient pits at the mine, they are now quite scarce, 
and rarely found. You have undoubtedly read up the 


subj -ct of ancient mining on Lake Superior, and the con- | 


jectures as to who used these rude hammers, slung in 
wythes of raw hide, after the ancient mann r of thrasbing 
grain with a flail, minus tho rod; you will observe that 


the spec’men [ send you isa discarded one, for it has been | 


used until split, and rendered unfit for further service. 

“ The pure ore is from Marquette, Jackson Mine, and is 
asadrop compared to the ocean. De. Joun Ents, of 
New York, and myself visited the sam-, and he can in- 
form you of the extent and vastness, etc., etc. The other 
specimens are from various points of the c»pper range, 
aud serve to illustrate and give you a general idea of the 
nature of the metal in its native state: onc small piece 
‘from under the s:amp»’ contains native silver, and this 
is the form in which silver occurs ou Lake Superior. 

“ Trusting you will find them Interesting and worthy a 
place in your Cabinet, I remain yours sincerely, 

“J. B. Warner.” 

[As an interesting item in this connection, we add the 
following on Ancient Mining: 


The Lake Superior Copper Rar go abounds in evidences 
of ancrent mining, though ali the work is rude in com- 
perieon with toc operations of the present day. 

In exumining these o'd workings in all parts of the 
minera! region, it is evident that they have been made at 


two difforent period, by two different races of people, one | 


of whom simply removed the soil, and by the agency of 
five and their rude s'one hammers have pounded out the 
s valt horns of copper that protruded from the outcrop of 
the deposit. The others have sunk sevcral feet :nto the 
rock, nave driven in short |. vels, or rather burrowed into 
toe rock a considerable distanec. 

These woras are probably the most ancient of the two, 





as the others have undoubtedly been made by the old | 


Ind:an tribes, who used only the radest of tools—stones 
gathered from the shore of the lake. The more ancient 
workers appear to have had seme kind of tools with which 
they conld cut copper and rock, and os many tools of 
copper have been found, in shape and size resembiing the 
chiscls of the carpenter. it is quite reasonahle to suppese 


that they had some metbod of hardening copper until is | 


covld be used in the same manner as iron at the present 
day. 

With these tools they have worked into the rock a con- 
sider: bie distance, and have taken out large pieces of 
m talliccopper. In an old working at the Mmnesota Mine 
a mass of sx tons was found rarsed on «kids 20 f.ct below 
the surface, but 1 appears to have been abandoned, This 
pit could not have been made by Indian worxcrs as it was 
too deep for them to have been made by fire and stone 
baromerfs. 

In ull these workings a noticeable feature is the almost 
entire absence of the rade stone bammers, which ore 
found in abundance in and around the pits made by the 
Indians showing pretty clearly that they had better tools 
to operate with than their successors. And their work is 
another evidence that they were a superior people to the 
In:tians, though Inferior to us. 

In cleaning out and d:gging rround these workings not 
a single stone bammer has been found, nor any trace of 
tne action of fire; and we can only suppose that they pos- 
sessed tools but little inferior to those now in use. These 
they must have had, for it ia impossible to suppose these 
excavations in s>lid rock were made without the aid of 
tools of hard metal. But what that metal was, or how it 
wus fashioned, we have not the slightest trace as yet. 


>> 


Avexanpern Camppet, not Deap.—The follow- 
ing note explains itself : 

I see by a notice in your Jounnat of this 
month that in an important item of news you 
are in error. On page 123 you speak of the 
death of ‘‘ Dr. Alexander Campbell” as having 
taken place at Covington, Ky., on August 11. 
The Dr. Campbell who died there was Dr. Dun- 
can Campbell, President of Georgetown College, 
Ky. Alexander Campbell still lives at Bethany, 
Vu., and is still at the head of the college there, 
at the age of seventy-six. 


In another particular you err. Alexander 


_ 








Campbell founded no sect: The seven hundred 
thousand persons in the United States who ac- 
cept the Holy Scriptures as their faith, constitute 
no denomination. They exist only in separate 
congregations, united by no ecclesiastical ties 
into a distinct religious organization ; and espe- 
cially do they eschew the nickname that has 
been—as a mad-dog term—aflixed to them by 
those who have labored in vain to arrest a prog- 
ress in religious truth unknown te the history of 
human opinion since the infancy of Christianity. 

You may remember me as the principal of a 
female academy near Frankfort, Ky., which, in 
company with Dr. Buchanan, you visited in 
1833, when you made examinations of the pupils 
and of my family. I also read your Jounyat for 
some years. Very respectfully yours, P. 8. Faun, 
Minister to the Congregation of Christ in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

[Our notice was taken from a religious journal 
published in Ohio.--Ep. A. P. J.] 


' 





Lecturers on Purenotocy.—Never before was 
there so great a demand for Iccturers and exam- 
incrs with sosmallasupply. The people are cry- 
ing out for ‘‘ Light, light—more light!’’ and 
there are none, or very few, capable of imparting 
it. Whatis tobedone? This. Teachers, physi- 
cians, and preachers must study it and apply it. 
They must not turn away from it, and because 
of their own ignorance call it hard names. A 
fool, who lacks sense to comprehend, may cry out 
““‘humbug,”’ but that is not argument. Sensible 
men and women are disposed to examine the 
subject, though at first it seems intricate and 
even difficult. But it may be easily learned by 
those who can become teachers, preachers, or 
physicians. A good English education, however, 
we consider indispensable to its successful prac- 
tice. Blockheads, vagabonds, and pretenders 
may dabble in it to the disgrace of all concerned, 
and quacks can only be displaced by the genuine 
article. Let competent lecturers enter the field 
at once, and let others prepare. 


Wantep 1x tur Sourn.—-There is work for a 
number of p)renologists, lecturers, and examin- 
ers in the Southern cities—Richmond, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Montgomery, Mobile, New Or- 
leans, Natchez, Vicksburg, Memphis, Nashville, 
and other places. These towns will soon fill up 
with an active, enterprising population, and they 
will want to avail themselves of any suggestions 
and advantages which Phrenology’may have to 
offer. But who is there competent to occupy 
those fields? The two or three phrenologists 
who divided their time between the North and 
the South are now either settled or fully occupied 
im other fields. The self-styled ‘‘ Doctors’’ or 
** Professors’’ have turned ‘‘ quacks’’—they were 
never anything else—and now go about filching 
money from the sick and infirm. But there is 
not at present in all the South a respectable 
phrenologist who can lecture and delineate char- 
acter acceptably! nor is there any part of the 
American continent where they are more needed. 


Even the more intclligent of the negroes in large 
numbers would patronize Phrenology and apply 
its teachings. When winter sets in, there will be 
a very large emigration from the North and from 
Europe to the South, and these would also be 
glad to have any reliable phrenological mission- 
ary among them. Only intelligent, Christian 
men are wanted. Whowillgo? The harvest is 
ripe, the laborers are few, and the cry is for 
‘* Help! help!’ 
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Our Privatr Crass.—We are encouraged with 
the prospect of having in January next a fine 
class composed of men who shall do honor to the 
cause of science, reform, and religion. We are de- 
termined to supersede and supplant the miserable 
quacks and pretenders who disgrace themselves 
and bring contempt on a noble science ; and the 
way to do it is to instruct and send competent 
men into the field. Before worthy lecturers and 
examiners, the impostors will disappear like fog 
before the sun. 

Again we say, those who would improve them- 
selves and help on the good work, may now have 
an opportunity to do so. 








Communications. 





COSMOGONY, 
AND THE IMMEDIATE POLAR REGIONS. 





Tue article of our correspondent ‘‘ B. F. F.,”’ 
in the September number of the Jovurnat, has 
proved a decided ‘‘ success” in one respect, at 
least. It has attracted attention and has been 
read ; in proof of which we have been deluged 
with communications concerning it—some com- 
mending and others criticising or opposing the 
theory advanced.. We have room for only brief 
extracts from two or three of these well-meant 
articles, and do not think the subject can be very 
profitably discussed at present. The true way to 
settle the question in regard to the hole in the 
‘*hub,”’ is to go to the pole and look for it! 
For doing this, we commend the plan of our cor- 
respondent, Mr. Isaac P. Noyes, which follows : 

POLAR EXPLORATIONS. 
Provipence, Sept. 5th, 1865. 

Mr. Eprror: I have read BL. I’. l’.’s article on 
‘* The Immediate Polar Regions,’’ which appear- 
ed in the September number of the Journat, 
and I take the liberty to propose to you a way 
by which I think we may gain more knowledge 
of this northern country. 

Many expeditions, fitted out at great expense, 
have been made to the North Pole for the pur- 
pose of discovery ; yet we are still quite ignorant 
in regard to the Arctic regions. ‘hese expedi- 
tions can not be called failures, because they have 
been of profit to the world, and have proved 
that the inhabitants of warmer latitudes can exist 
in those icy latitudes if provided with suitable 
food and raiment. 

Now that there has been so much interest in 
this subject, it is fully evident that the world 
desires to know more about this north country ; 
therefore why not be more practical in going to 
work to accomplish this desired object ? 

The previous expeditions have proved to us 
how useless it will be proceed further in the old 
way; therefore I propose to go by vessel, as 
others have done, as far north as possible during 
the summer months, and there unload the vessel 
or vessels, as the case may be, and build on shore 
a good substantial building, which will answer 
the double purpose of a store-house and dwelling 
—a warm place of shelter. This I think practi- 
cable ; for did not Dr. Kane build a small house 
on the shore for an observatory ? 

Having thus established a base of supplies, as 
soon as the vessel can be unloaded, I would have 
it return, so as not to get frozen in. Plenty of 
building material should be sent, ready to put 
up on arrival, so that there may be very little 
delay in providing a shelter. 

When the base of supplies is well established, 
I would establish dépéts at suitable distances 
apart, as the party proceeds northward. It will 
be remembered by those who have read Dr. 
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Kane’s work, that it has been the practice of 
parties exploring those regions to establish dépdts 
| @ few days’ journey apart, but they merely de- 
posited their supplies, and covered them over with 
| dirt, stones, snow, or whatever was at hand ; 
now in place of these tempo dépéts, I propose, 
at each place or dépdt, to build a small comfort- 
able building, and leave at each of these buildings 

a suitable guard. Thus advance by degrees, and 
| having, as all expeditions have had, dog trains, 
| to keep up communications betweemthe same. 
| By this method I think we can accomplish our 
desired object, viz., obtain a full and complete 
knowledge of this country. As to the expense, 
would not the world pay liberally where there 
was a probability of something more certain than 
the expeditions undertaken in the old way could 
accomplish? They were very expensive, and 
there were many of them ; now, if it is desirable 
—and we have the best of reasons to think that it 

is—would not this be the cheapest as well as the 
| most certain way of proceeding for favorable 
results? Very respectfully yours, 

ISAAC P. NOYES. 
OTHER WORLD MAKERS. 

Another correspondent has hunted up the 
following cosmogonal statistics : 

Ist. Leslie conceived the interior of the earth 
to be a hollow sphere filled with ‘‘ an imponder- 
able fluid of enormous expansive force.”’ 

2d. The hollow sphere has been peopled with 
piants and animals, on which two small subter- 
; Yanean-revolving planets, Pluto and Proserpine 
| were supposed to shed a mild light. 
3d. A constant uniform temperature is sup- 
| posed to prevail in these inner regions, and the 
| air being rendcred self-luminous by compression. 
4th. Near the North Pole, in 82° of latitude, 
an enormous opening is imagined, from which 
the polar light visible in Aurora streams forth, 
and by which a descent into the hollow sphere 
may be made ; so powerful is the morbid incli- 
nation of men to fill unseen spaces with shapes 
of wonder, regardless of the counter-evidence of 
well-established facts. 

5th. Even the celebrated Halley, at the end of 
the 17th century, hollowed out the earth in his 
magnetic speculations ; a freely rotating subter- 
ranean nucleus was supposed to occasion by its 
varying positions the diurnal and annual changes 
of the magnetic declinations. L. I. 





THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


Mr. Adam §pringfield, a Polish gentleman, 
residing at Jackson, Mich., gives us an account 
of a remarkable exhibition of the boreal lights, 
witnessed by him on the morning of August 9th, 
1865. He says: 

The day had been very warm and the atmos- 
phere sultry: We retired about eleven o'clock, 
having closed all the windows in anticipation of 
a thunder-storm. About one o’clock I awoke 
from want of fresh air and got up to open a 
window, when I perceived a bright light in 
the north. Being a great admirer of the 
beauties and wonders of nature, I went out 
to see this phenomenon, when I was startled 
by the magnificence of the aspect. The electric 
flashes rushed with great velocity to a consider- 
able height, reaching the angle of 90°. I called 
my wife tosee this ‘‘ Northern light.’’ But then, 
wonder of wonders! the flashes proceeded from 
all around, even from the south. After the 
elapse of an hour or so, the streams of electric 
light ascending from north and south met over 
our heads about 5° or 6° south of the zenith, 
where they formed serpent-like lines, such as two 
opposite streams of water would cause if they 
met like waves. This lasted till three o’clock. 
Now the curious circumstance in this case was 
that there were flashes of electric light ascending 
from the South Pole. They were not caused by 
Tv reflection, for if that had been the case they 
would not have produced those curved lines of 
light where they met. Consequently this was a 





Northern and Southernlight. Now this corresponds 

perfectly with the supposition expressed by 

“*B. F. F.’’ in the September Journat, for if the 

water rushes into the earth at both poles, then 

there is the same cause for a Northern as for a 

Southern light. A. 8. 
PER CONTRA. 

Another correspondent argues as follows : 

He (B. F. F.) states that ‘‘ while the matter 
composing this world was yct ina ic state, it 
commenced revolving around a given axis, and 
the centrifugal force slightly overbalancing the 
centripetal, on account of the attraction of cohe- 
sion being weak, the soft mass receded a certain 
distance from the axis, till it was hardencd by 
the cooling and drying process. In this way was 
formed a great hollow or tubular aperture within 
the globe.”’ 

Afterward he states that ‘‘ there is no centri- 
fugal force at the axis’’ (which is true), and this 
argument of his own upsets his whole thcory. 
For since there is no force at the axis to throw 
the material from it, how can the revolution of 
the earth form a tube right through the center ? 
and if it should or could, why would not this 
centrifugal force increase (the material being 
farther from the center), and throw the earth all 
in pieces? Would it not seem more natural if 
the centrifugal force were so great that the sur- 
face would be extended from the center, but the 
ends of the axis approximate until the carth 
would assume the form of a great wheel, save 
the hole through the hub? 

It has been calculated by some of our best 
philosophers, that the centripetal force cf the 
earth is about seventeen times greater than the 
centrifugal, and since we have no history of the 
days ever being shorter than at the present time, 
it is probable that the centrifugal force was never 
greater than now. If this be so, then what 
“*B. F. F.’’ assumes to have made the carth 
tubular did not cxist, hence I do not think there 
is a hole through. F. D. L. 

Well, this is enough for the present, and all 


that our limited space will permit us to print. 


———— o> 


CELIBACY—AN ANTI-SHAEER VIEW. 


Mr. Eprror—I should like the privilege of sug- 
gesting a few thoughts to our Shaker friends, 
through your Journal, upor some of their princi- 
ples as set forth in the August number of your 
excellent periodical. 

I think that when your Shaker correspondent 
presents the idea that celibacy was “the cross of 
which Jesus so often makes mention, and which 
occasioned him incomparably more hours of agony 
than any literal crucifixion,” she is as far from 
the facts in the case as Brigham Young when he 
tells us that Jesus had several wives. The “‘natu- 
ral relationships of earth” are ordained by God, 
and it is our duty as well as privilege to so recog- 
nize them, and purify them of selfishness. Every 
passion, faculty, and sentiment of our nature was 
made for the promotion and enlargement of our 
means of happiness. When each is exercised for 
its legitimate purpose, in harmony with all the 
others, it produces pure pleasure ; in quality cor- 
responding with the height of the faculty in the 
brain ; and in amount, proportioned to the num- 
ber of faculties exercised. It is the perversion 
of these elements of mind from their legitimate 
purpose to that of mere self-gratification, under 
the impulse of the abnormal force of one or more 
of them, that constitutes wrong or sin. The self- 
denial of which Jesus speaks is the denial of this 
perverted action of man’s propensities and func- 





tions ; and bearing the cross is bearing with un- 
daunted firmness the buf»tings or persecutions 
which such self-denial briugs. 

It is our duty to propagate our race, as well as 
to feed, clothe, and educate it. Is there any 
virtue in starving ourselves because others kill 
themselves with gluttony? Neither is there vir- 
tue “in the sacrifice of the nature” that calls us | 
into the conjugal and parental relations, though | 
others suffer untold agonies as a consequence of 
abnormal love or lust. Buta large portion of our 
race are unfit for the proper discharge of these 
duties, as they inherit in an abnormal degree,and | 
through ignorance of the laws that govern them, | 
are prepared to transmit to posterity, impurities 
that degrade and make them miserable, rather 
than purify, elevate, and rejoice them. Such per- 
sons would benefit themselves and their race to 
become Shakers. But they never will. Is it | 
right, then, for those who have faint glimpses of 
the wrongs of society from this quarter, to fly from 
their duty in this respect, and throw the respon- 
sibility of supplying the world’s nursery upon 
this class of individuals, thinking, that denying 
their God-given nature, and thus shirking the mo- 
mentous responsibilities connected therewith, is | 
in harmony with the Divine Will? Surely, if it 
is the duty of any to enjoy the conjugal paren- 
tal relation, it belongs to those who, standing 
upon a high point, can discern the evils and 
wrongs that afflict society in this relation, and 
possess moral power to restrain themselves from 
the infliction of those evils. If our whole race 
were to become Shakers it would soon disappear. 
Is not this sufficient evidence that in this respect 
they err, unless it is wrong for the race to exist? 


No evidence can be drawn from the history and 
sayings of Jesus to show that he condemned the 
marriage relation, or that celibacy was honored 
by him above the married relation, or that his 
temptations were in any way related to this sub- 
ject, only by sympathy with others who were the 
victims of the wrongs and errors that beclouded 
humanity in this matter, as well as in all others. 
His sympathies were linked with humanity at 
large. His mission was to teach and infuse the 
principles of universal love into our race—to 
show by both precept and example that to enjoy 
“ peace on earth and good-will to men,” we must 
not wrong others, must forgive the wrongs of 
others to us, and do all that we can to promote 
the welfare of all. This was his great work. And 
his neglect to enter the married relation while 
doing it is no condemnation of that relation, or 
proof that we could do more good outside of that 
relation than in it. Each individual must be his 
or her own judge in this matter. The wrong is 
not in the relation that we sustain, but in viola- 
ting the laws of God in our nature. If we violate 
these, whether in the physical, social, mental, or 
moral department of our nature, we must suffer. 
If we obey them we shall be happy. WM. CLARK. 

Monticet1o, Iowa. 








eh ee 


Tae Jovrnat in Scooot.—A school-boy writes : 
‘IT must say that after having looked over the 
July number of the ParenoroarcaL Journat, that 
I am perfectly satisfied it contains the best 
reading matter of any paper or journal I ever 
saw. It should be used in the public schools. 
It would teach the scholar to know f. It 
teaches one the way to live; this is one reason 
why it is not admitted into the fashi€nable cir- 
cles of our day. Let it be as it may, I weuld 
rather miss anything else than the Journat.”’ 
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PHRENOLOGY FOR YOUNG MEN. 


[Wx commend the following plain matter-of- 
fact statement from the pen of a young man to 
other young men. What Phrenology has done 
for “ A. H.” it will do for you, if you will but 
make it your guide as he has done. The path to 
usefulness and honor, if not to fame and fortune, 
is open to all, and our science points it out.] 

Mr. Eprror—Four years ago, to satisfy my 
curiosity, I dropped in at your old office, 308 
Broadway, was examined, and received a chart. 
As a proof that I have made some improvement, 
I will state that at the time of being examined, I 
was a “foremast Jack” on board a vessel lying 
at one of the wharfs, and my education consisted 
in being able to read, write, and cipher. I knew 
something of men and the world, but being some- 
what deficient in language, and my knowledge 
being unclassified, I could not get hold of what I 
knew to make use of it. 

I had studied Phrenclogy but a short time 
before I was fully convinced of its truths, and 
subsequent reading, observation, and reflection 
have constantly strengthened my convictions. 
Though I have read every work on Phrenology 
that I could get hold of, it was not these alone 
that convinced me of its truth; gut reading and 
study on other subjects, such as history, physi- 
ology, mental and moral philosophy, etc., pro or 
con—has had the same tendency. 

At first I encountered scores of anti-phrenolo- 
gists, generally educated men, who “pitched 
into” me without mercy, offering all sorts of ob- 
jections, and asserting that Phrenology always 
led to materialism and skepticism. After stating 
one day that it was the best system of mental 
philosophy we have, I thought a preacher, who 
overheard, would annihilate me. 

“You say it is the best system of mental phi- 
losophy we have—I should like to know in what 
respects ?”’ 

I proceeded to explain, when he broke in— 

“ You say it is good, which I doubt ; but if it be 
ever so good, there is not enough of it to be of 
much value. “Why,” said he, “I could learn 
all the bumps and their definitions and locations 
in a few hours, and that is all there is of Phre- 
nology.” 

I told him that he could also learn the Greek 
alphabet in a few hours, but he would not then 
be a Greek scholar ; and that Phrenology was as 
much more comprehensive than the Greek lan- 
guage as the whole human mind was than one 
faculty. More recently I have had less opposi- 
tion, and believe this useful science to be gaining 
fast among the American people. 

Let me relate a little more of my personal ex- 
perience, and then I will close. After becoming 
interested in Phrenology, and through that in 
education, I determined to change my vocation 
so that I should have better opportunities to train 
and develop my mind, and therefore prepared 
myself and commenced teaching a small district 
school, and may say that I was successful beyond 
the expectations of my friends or the district that 
engaged me. I tanght and governed almost 
wholly upam phrenological principles. Since 
then, have taught several other schools with like 
success. Last year I attended school in Brooklyn, 





teaching enough to pay expenses, and the coming 
school year, commencing September Ist, I shall 
do the same. 
this way, and have now an intention of learning 
a profession, an acquisition that, four years ago, 
when coasting between Washington or Philadel- 
phia and the Eastern cities, Providence, Boston, 
etc., I had no more thought of ever possessing 
than of inheriting a million dollars, or of becoming 
President of the United States. 

Phrenology started and has encouraged me 
all along in my present course, and I hope in 
return that I shall be able to do something to 
promote this useful science. A. H. 

——s << oe 
TOBACCO—THE OTHER SIDE. 


Mr. Eprror—In a late number of the Pareno- 
LoGIcaL JouRNAL there was a communication on 
the injurious effects of tobacco, and as you have 
spoken of these injurious effects in previous num- 
bers, I thought it would be as well to say some- 
thing on the other side of the question. 

The first thing to be noticed is the use of to- 
bacco by foreigners—for instance, the English 
and Germans. 

As far as my observation goes, there are no 
healthier people in the world, or longer lived. 
Second, the extent which laboring men use it, 
especially the Irishman. Third, the use of it by 
the Frenchmen, the half-breeds, and the Indians. 
These all use it to a fearful extent. If it is inju- 
tious, they would hardly live as long as they do, 
particularly the Frenchmen. It is quite a com- 
mon occurrence while at work, even at mowing, 
to see Frenchmen with pipes in their mouths, and 
I can trnthfolly say that of their waking hours 
they are smoking one-fourth of the time. It has 
also been said that it makes a man’s brains mud- 
died ; any man that is used to smoking will tell 
you the contrary, and that it makes his thoughts 
clearer and more to the point. What is better to 
see than an old man, with white locks, sitting by 
his doorway on a summer evening smoking his 
pipe—in fact, it is the beaz ideal of meditation or 
reflection. Though not an old smoker myself, I 
can say that it has improved me wonderfully, 
changing me from a lymphatic temperament to a 
more bilious one, and therefore a more determined 
and go-ahead man than formerly, and I write this 
to get at the truth of the matter—to get the truth 
from those who have smoked and been convinced 
it is injurious. I would add that the Frenchmen 
spoken of are properly Canadians, or “ J/ab- 
itans.”’ G. A. K. 

Remarns.—We cheerfully permit the other side 
to have a hearing; but must call our correspond- 
ent’s attention to the fact that the cases cited are 
far from proving that the use of tobacco is not 
hurtfal. If he can show that other persons with 
the same original constitutions, external condi- 
tions, and habits in other respects, but who have 
abstained from the use of tobacco, are not more 
healthy and long-lived than the tobacco-users, he 
will have accomplished something. Cases are on 
record in which persons addicted to the habitval 
use of alcoholic liquors, or other poisons, have 
lived to an old age, but the fact can not be ac- 
cepted as proof of the benefit of such poisons. 
They lived in spite of their bad habits, and might 
have lived even longer had their habits been more 
in accordance with the laws of life. 

That smoking has a tendency to reduce corpu- 
lence and correct a tendency to a predominance 


Intend to dig along a few years in | 





of the lymphatic temperament, is doubtless true, 
but we fear that in this, as in many other cases, 
the remedy is worse than the disease. In refer- 
ence to the effects of tobacco upon the mental 
powers, we will simply quote the following, which 
we clipped from a scientific journal: 
Tosacco vs. InreLtect.—The French have lately 
discovered a striking relation between the use of 
tobacco and @sanity. The number of paralytic 
and demented patients has kept pace with the 
revenue from the weed, which is now upward of 
thirty millions of dollars per annum. M. Jolly, 
who has laid before the Academy of Science an 
elaborate paper on the subject, declares that “ the 
immoderate use of tobacco, and more especially 
of the pipe, produces a weakness in the brain and 
in the spinal marrow, which causes madness.” A 
more definite statement is given by M. Bertillon, 
in the Union Medica/e, as the result of an investi- 
gation made in the Polytechnic School. in which 
102 of 160 advanced pupils were smokers. In 
the classification by merit one third or one fourth 
of the pupils in the higher classes were smokers, 
while in the lower series three fourths, and at the 
tail of the list four fifths were smokers. A com- 
parison was also made between sixty-six con- 
firmed smokers and sixty non-smokers, who en- 
tered the school. At the date of entering, the 
abstainers were found to stand 23 per cent. in 
advance of the smokers. After nine months of 
tuition, side by side, the non-smokers stood 30 per 
cent. in advance, having gained 13 per cent. on 
their fumigated competitors. This result is de- 
clared by M. Bertillon to be in accordance with 
the general experience of the Polytechnic School. 


—————s - eo 


GOOD ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 

[Ovr correspondent “ Maggie” is right ; and if 
our young men will not listen to so fair a monitor, 
it will be useless for anybody else to admonish 
them. Hear her :] 


I would recommend the study of Phrenology 
to all young men; study it, investigate it; it will 
aid you in accomplishing all you undertake ; it 
will aid you in choosing occupations for which 
you are best adapted, and it is a most sure guide 
in aiding you in choosing a good, kind companion 
for life. 

Now, perhaps, some of you may ask, *‘ Where, 
and to whom shall I go that I may attain a 
thorough knowledge of Phrenology?” Young 
map, I will tell you. Go to Messrs. Fowler & 
Wells, 389 Broadway, New York, and they will 
tell you what to study, and how you can gain a 
thorough knowledge of Phrenology. Subscribe 
for the PurenoLocicaL Journal, and then-you 
will soon learn what that true and usefu/ science 
is. Young men, profit by the advice I have given 
you, and take my word for it, that ere long you 
will cheerfully reap the benefit. MAGGIE LEARY. 


to 


A Goop Worp From a Sunscriser.—Messrs. Pub- 
lishers: Many thanks to you, gentlemen, for the 
exceedingly entertaining, instructive, reforming, 
and ennobling matter that your paper comes to 
me freighted with. When I think of the many 
miseducated, but honest and well-meaning hearts 
into which the seed you are sowing is falling as 
good seed into good soil, and which, like good 
soil watered and warmed from heaven, will cause 
that seed to spring up and bear fruit, some fifty, 
some a hundred, and some a thousand fold, to 
the honor and glory of God and the happiness 
of the human race, I can not but exclaim from 
the fullness of my heart, Away with prejudice, 
superstition, dogmatism, narrow-mindedress, and 
every other impediment to the progress of man 
onward and upward, and let the truth have free 
course, run, and be glorified! I wish you great 
success. 8. 0. G. 
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Piterarp Notices. 


[42 worka noticed in Tuk PurEnoocicat JouRNAL 
may be ordered from thia office at prices annexed.) 





Tnoveuts on THE Future Crvit Poricy 
or Awertoa. By John William Draper, M.D., LL.D. 
New York: Harper & Brotvers. 1 ice, 

In his excellent work on “The Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Exrope,” Dr. Draper has shown how the historical 
progress of nations illustrates the fact that social advance- 
ment is as completely under tne control of natural law as 
is the bodily growth of an individual, In the present work 
be makes an application of the same principles to the case 
of America. It is a most timely and very interesting 
work. We are glad to see works of this class multiplied. 
They wilt belp to lift the great social questions to which 
they relate out of the low sphere of partisan politics and 
place them on the plane of scientific discussion where, 
entirely above the artificial fogs in which the demagogue 
purposely involves everything, they can be seen more 
clearly and investigated more dispassionately. There is a 
lack of fullness and thoroughness about this work which is 
to be regretted, but which is doubtless the r sult of a desire 
to meet promptly an ex'sting popular demand and a conse- 
quent hasty preparation. It hardly fulfil's the promise 
which its title-pave seems to hold out, but is nevertheless, 
so far as it goes, a good book, and one which we could 
wish te see in the hands of every American citizen. 


Sesame AnD Litres. Two Lectures de- 
livered in Msnchester in 1864, By John Ruskin, M. A. 
1, Of Kins’ Treasuries; 2. Of Queens’ Gardens. New 
York: John Wiley & Sen. 1865. Price, $1. 

The reader who desires to know what is the subject of 
this book will study the title-page in vain. It is not a work 
on grain or flowers, and has little t» say of those grand 
personages who are popularly sup);osed to sit on thrones, 
or of their treasuries or ;-leasure-grounds. Tie author has 
chosen words here apparently with the purpose of con- 
cealing rather than of announcing his subject. He wishes 
to take us by a winding-path to the proper point of view 
for seeing what he has to show. Well, we will no longer 
imitate his example. Mr. Ruskin here talks to us about 
books, and obout the way we read them, or could or should 
rea’ them; and this he does in that quaint but elegant, 
poetical, and indescribably charming way which is so 
peculiarly his own; and the real instruction, the.useful 
hints, the pregnant suggestions of whch the book is se 
full are not the le-s valuable or practical because so at- 
trac'ively wreathed with tue most beautiful flowers of 
speech. When one has read the bouk, he will be ready to 
admit thut the title is a most fitting one after all. 


Limrary or MresMErisM AND PsycroL- 
ocy. In two vols. 12mo. 900 pp. $4. Mew York: 
Fowler and Wells, 389 Broadway. 


The New York Wewe says: “ This is a curious and yet a 
useful work. It treats at considerable length the philos- 
opoy cf Mesmerism, of Fascination, Electrical Psychology, 
the Science of the Soul, etc., ete. These themes have 
served alike for the ridicule of would-be savants and for 
the contemplative study of earnest philosophers. Much 
light is yet needed on these subjects; but as time passes 
knowledge increases, and points which are to-day doubt- 
ful or obscure will to-morrow be plain as the sunlight. 
The mysteries of one generation arc the every-day truths 
of the next.” : 

[I is not claimed that the whole subject is exhausted in 
those two volumes, but it is claimed that the best lizht to 
the date of writing is given therein. How to Mesmerize, 
Tlow to Fascinate, and Ilow to Psychologize, with faot, 
phiksopby, and suggestion, is included in the work.] 


Tue Strver Sunseam: A Practical and 
Theoretical Text-Book on Sun-Drawing and Photo- 
graphic Printing. Bw J. Towler, M.D. New York: 
for sate by Fowler and Wells. Price, $1 75. 


This work is not simply the producticn of an accom- 
plished scholar, but of one who has worked out to a prac- 
tical issue the greater part of what he describes. In the 
space of s me four hundred 12mo pages we have one of 
the complctest manuals of photography that have been 
issued. It embraces every brane’ of ine art, the processes 
in daily use being treated in minute detail, while the less 





popular or necessary branches are stated with clear 
brevity; and we have here a mass of matter which has 
been eollecte|, appreciated, digested, and arranged, so 
that it comes before the reader with clearoess, force, and 
freshness. 


ReEcoi.ections oF Seventy Yrars. B 
Mrs. Joon Farrar, outhor «f “The Young Lady’s 
Friend,” ete, Ticknor & Ficlds, 1865. $1 50. 


In this volume are garnered the recollections of a long 
and distinguished literary life. The author’s sk: tches of 
many eminent Jiterary personages in the Old World are 
wriiten in a peculiarly pleasing style, and abound in 
anecdote aud incident. Among the many notables whom 
it was the author’s good fortune to meet and know, may 
be mentioned Mrs. Barbauld, Mr. ane Mrs. Opic, Benjamin 
West, Lord Nelson, Crabbe, Joanna Baillie, Miss Edge- 
worth, George Combe, and Mrs, Somerville, 





A TREATISE oN Tur ArtiFiciAL Propa- 
GATION OF Certain Kinps oF Fisn; with the descrip- 
tion and habis of such kinds as ure the roost suitabic 
for Piscicultore. By Theodatus Garlic, M.D. Cleve- 
land: Thomas Brown. Price, $1. 


This work hus been several years in print, but is not so 
widely known as it should be. The subject is one not 
only of great scientific interest, but of vast practical im- 
portance, and Dr. Garlic has treated it in a way to make 
the information he gives at ence available to those wto 
desire to stock their ponds or streams with the most desir- 
able kinds of fish. 


Tue Traprer’s Guive; A Treatise on 
the Capture of the Fur-Bearing Animals. By 8. New- 
house. With I'lustrations. For sale by Fowler and 
Wells, New York. Price, 75 cents. 


Trapping is a most attractive pursuit 'o the enterprising 
young man, and in some portions of our ¢ untry can be 
made a very profitable one. Here is a book, which can 
be carried in the pocket or the knapsack, in which may 
be found all the necessary information for the tyro, with 
much that more experienced sportsman may profit from. 
Every boy who traps for musk-rats and minks on the 
sireams of his neighborhood should have it. It will tell 
him what traps to buy, where and how to set them, how 
to cure the skins, etc. 


First Lessons in Eneiisn GRAMMAR. 
by Simon Kerl, 4.M. New York: Ivison, Painney, 
Blakeman & Co. Price, 50 cents. 


This is a well-meant and partially successful attempt to 
simplify and make attractive to children the almost uni- 
versally abominated study of English Grammar, All such 
attempts should be encouraged ; but a truly rational book 
of “ First Lessons” in our good uld English tongue remains 
to be written. 


Grarrs.—George W. Campbell, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, sends us his excellent “ Descriptive Catalogue 
of Hardy Native Grape Vines.” It embraces a'l the 
favorite varieties suited to a northern climate, all of which 
are offered at reasonable prices. Address as above. 


FLrowerinc Buiss.—James Vick, 
Rochester, N. Y., publishes a hand “Catalogue of 
Hardy Fiowering Bulbs, and Guide to the Flower Garder 
for the Autumn of 1865,” for which address him, inclosing 
10 cents. 


New Mvsic.—Horace Waters, No. 
481 Broadway, New York, has just published, “Dixie 
Doodle,” by W. H. Stevens; “Sweet Love, Good-night 
to Thee,” a ballad, by J. L. Hatton; “Too Late to Marry,” 
by R. T. Pratten; “Lily of the Valley,” mazurka, by 
Sydney Smith ; “* Were [ But His Own Wife,” a ballad, by 
Mrs. E. A. Parkhurst. 

W. Jenniugs Demorest sends us “Beau Monde Quad- 
rille,” arranged by H. B. Dodworth ; “The Whip-poor- 
will Song,” by Ti. Mailard; “ Water Lily Polka,” by T. 
Moeling; and “ We Never Can Forget,” by Henry Tucker, 
words by Mrs. M. A. Kidder. The lust is a billad of 
Andersonville Prison Pen, and both words and music are 
full of true pathos. 

[We look for a great revival of musical talent in America, 
“now that the war is over,” and doubt not the best in- 
spirations «f the composers will take shape in the produc- 
tion of a higher and better class of music. We are 
decidedly a music-loving people, and may lead the world 
in this divine art.] 








New Posrications.—Among the late 
issues of the press net elsewhere noticed in these pages, 
we may mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and degrees valu- 
able or interesting : 

Tus Iron Furnace; or, S'avcry ard Secession. By 
Rev. John H. Aughey, a Refugee from Mississippi. With 
steel Portrait and Illustrations. 12mo. Price, $1 25. 

Man, Morat anp Puysicat; or, The Influence of 
Health and Disease on Religivus Experience. By Rev. 
Joseph Hi. Jones, D.D. A new edition. 12mo. §! 75. 

Louis Napo.eon the Dest‘ncd Monarch of the World 
and Personal Antichrist foreshown in Prophecy to confirm 
a Seven Years’ Covenant with the Jews about or soon 
after 1864-5, and sub tly to b completely 
tupreme over England and most of America, and all 
Christendom, until he finally perishes at the Battle of 
Armageddon, about or soon after 1872-8. With Diagrams 
and Maps. By Rev. M. Bax.er. 12me. Price, $1 25. 

Ovr Soctat Hearts. A Discourse. By Garth Wilkin- 
son, M.D. 8vo. pp. 38. Paper, 25 cents. 

A Manva'. or Zoo.ocy ror Scnoo1s, CoLLEGEs, AND 
THE GeneRat Reapex. By Sanborn Terney, A.M., author 
of “ Geology,” etc. 12mo. pg. xii., 40. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$2 50. 

Tuoveuts on tar Deatn or Litrite Curperen. By 
Sainuel Ircneus Prime, D.D. With an Appendix selected 
from verious Authors. New and enlarge’ Edition. 16mo, 
pp. 170. New York. Cloth, 1 50. 

Txe Law anp Practice 1x Crvit Actions, AND Pro- 
CECDINGS IN Justices’ CouRTS AND ON APPEALS TO TOR 
County Covets, rx tae State or New Yorx, etc. By 
William Wait, Counselor at Law. In Two Volumes, 
Vol. 1. 8vo. pp. Ixxi., 1179. Sheep, $7 50. 

Four Years rx Srcessra, Adventures within and 
beyond the Union Lines, embracing a great variety of 
Facts, Incid«nts, and Romance of the War, ete., etc.- By 
Julius Henri 'rowne, Special War Correspondent of the 
Tribune. 8vo. pp. vi., 450. Ilustrated Cloth, $2 50. 

Tus Srorer Service, tus Freip, tar Duneron, anp 
Tur Esoare. By A.T. Richardson, Tribune Correspond- 
ent. Svo. pp. 512. Tilostrated. Cloth, $3; Sheep, $3 50. 

Betiz Borp tx Camp AND Prison. Written by herself 
(Mrs. Hardinge.) With an Introduction by George 
Augustus Sala, 12mo. pp. 464. Cloth, $1 75. 

Tur OnmentaL Cuvron and THe Latix. By James 
King, upward of Forty Years Missionary in Palestine and 
Greece. 16mo. pp. 184. Cloth, 75 cents. 

®vur Artist 1x Cusna.—A pocket volume of sketches, 
mostly comic, illustrating the adventures and incidents 
of a visit to the West Indies in 1865. By George W. 
Carleton. With 50 drawings on wood. Beautifully print 
ed on tinted paper, and handsomely bound in cloth. 
Price, *1 50. 

CycLopz2pia aNnD Reoerster or Luportanr Events or 
THe Year 1864. Embrac:ng Political, Civil, Military, and 
Social Affa:'rs, Public Documents, Biography, Statistics, 
Commerce, Finance, Literature, Science, Agriculture, and 

echanical Industry. $6. 

Tue Renewat or Lire; Lectures, chiefly Clinical. By 
Thomas King Chambers, M.D. $5. 





Tue Atrantic Montary is getting 
into bad repute. The New York Christian Advocate and 
Journal says of it: 

“ 4s a literary mogazine it is worthy of all praise, and as 
such it isan honor to) s pu‘lishcers and tothe whole country, 
But of is theological and religious character no orthodox 
Christian, no believer in the great and saving veritics of 
our holy relicion, can spe k with favor. It is in fall sym- 
patay with the extreme un vangelical wing of the Unita- 
rians of Boston, and its columns are not untrequently filled 
and reeking not only with godless humunitarianism, but 
also with offensive vttacks upon the orthodox faith. Its 
reputation in this particular was exrly fixed by Dr. Holmes’ 
* Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’ tals, and more recent- 
ly it has b en th vehicle by which ‘Gil Tamulton’ has 
brought many of her off nsive and impure vagaries before 
the public. We regret tha: a work «wnerwise so excellent 
should be so full of t»¢ dangerous, though insiious poison 
of liberalism, whien is the modern euphvmism for doc- 
trinal licentiousness.” 

[Now for some hot shots from Holmes and Hamilton. 
Whot have they to say for the faith which they lack? Of 
the smart little doctor it may be said that his theology, like 
his head, is very small in the middle, and short at both 


ends; and the idea of holding him up as the rvpresenta- 
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tive of either American literature, or anything else, is per- 
fee'ly preposterous. But neither the Adlintic Monthly 
nor its offspring, the “ Young Folks,” is dependent for its 
reputation or useful on infidels, skeptics, or popinjays.} 





Tue Great West. Travelers’, Emi- 
grauts’, Miners’, and Settlers’ Guide and Hand Book to 
the Western, Northwestern, and Pacific States and Ter- 
ritories. With a full and accurate account of their Min- 
eral and Agricultural Resources, Climate, Soil, etc., ac- 
compacied by a map, showing the best routes to the Gold 
and Silver Mines, and a c »mplete Table of Distances, etc. 
To which are added copies of the Unite! States Home- 


| Illustrated. 


stead Law, and the Mining Laws of the respective | 


States. Compiled from the latest official sources, by Ed- 
ward H. Mall, anthor of “ Ho! for the West,” “ Western 
Gazetteer,” etc. 1vol.12mo. Paper cover, 5) cents. Sent 
free by mail on receipt of price. Address this Office. 


“ Swerrentnc.”—W ould you know all 
about making sngar? Read the “Sorge Journal,” pub- 
lished at $2 a year, 116 Main Srreet, Cincinnati, Ohio. It 
is the only serial in America devoted to the Northern cane 
and sugar beet enterprise. 


Procrepines oF THE Saratoca Na- 
growaL Temperance Convention, held last August at 
Saratoga, have been published in a handsome pamphict 
of 96 pages, containing addresses and papers as follows: 
“Temperance and Religion,” by the Rev. Dr. Chickering ; 
« Prohibition,” by the Rev. Dr. Newell; “ National Tom- 
perance and Tract Publication House and Depository,” 
by Mr. James Biock; “ The Effects of Alcohol as a 
Medicine,” by Charles Jewett, M.D.; “The Prehibitory 
Movement in Great Britain,” by the United Kingdom 
Alliance ; also reports of speeches by Gov. Buckingham, 
Documents by Rev. John Pierpont, Rev. T. L. Cayler, 
Gerrit Smith, and others are included. The pamphl:t 
also «embodies the roll of the Convention, with the churches 
and other organizations represented, and the whole affair 
forms undoubtedly a very valuable Temperance document. 
For sale at this office. Sent, post paid, for 30 cents. 


Lrycotn AND Jounson.—The best 
portraits we have seen of Mr. Johnson and his martyred 
predecessor are those of Mr. J. W. Dodge, the painter of 
the likeness of Washington elsewhere noticed. That of 
the present chief magistrate was painted from life in 
Washington during the last spring, and is pronounced a 
most striking likeness. The face certainly looks like that 
of the intelligent, hoovest, firm, brave, magnanimous, and 
benevolent patriot that we take Mr. Johnson to be. Photo- 
graphic copies taken in the highest s'yle of the art and of 
imperial size are now for sale and may be ordered through 
this office (price, $3), as may also that of Mr. Lincoln, 
which is of the same size and in the same style, and 
represents the late President as he looked during the last 
year of his administration. It is pronounced by every- 
body who knew him to be as nearly perfect as a portrait 
can well be. 


Joun Brown.—About the time of his 
trial and execution there was a small photograph of Jobn 
Brown published and pretty widely circulated. The like- 
nesy before us is enlarged from the original picture taken 
from life, and is painted by J. W. Dodge. That picture 
is now photographed, and is 11 by 14 inches. Aside from 
the interest conrected with this extraordinary man’s 
histor, , the likeness is a most excellent one of the man, 
and a fine work of art as well. We have seen nothing 
which seems to do jastice to the original so well as this, 
for we happened to know him for ten or twelve years. 
Whatever may be thouht ef John Brown in other 
respects, it may safely be affirmed of him that he was a 
brave man. He may have been a fanat/c, and warped by 
the Injaries inflicted upon himse’f and family by the 
* border rufflans” in Kansas; but his best friends, his 
intimate associates claim that he was not deranged, that 
he was not warped, that he was a kind of Moses to lead 
an oppressed people from the land of bondage. He 
doubtless so regarded himself, His portrait will be given 
in our new work on “ Physiognomy.” 

Mr. Dodge has done the world a service in producing 
this fine picture. It sells for three dollars, and may be 
ordered, if our friends wish it, through this office. 





Goop Books ror Youne PreoriE anp 
For THe more AGEp as Wexit.—To meet the inquiry fora 
series of the best miscellaneous religious books, we have 
prepared the following list, which embraces such as all 
may read with pleasure and profit. They—one or all—will 
be sen’, prepai‘l by post, on receipt of price, from this office. 

Ministertxe Cattpren: A Story showing how even a 
Child may be as a Ministering Angel of Love to ths Poor, 
$1 50. 

Tae Ossect or Lire: A Narrative illustrating the In- 


| sufficiency of the World, and the Sufficiency of Christ. 


With four Illustrations, $1 25. 

Tue Mristry or Lirr. By Maria Louisa Charlesworth, 
Author of “ Ministering Children,” ete. With Illustra- 
tions. $1 25. 

Youne Man’s Counsetor. By D. Wise, D.D. $1. 

Youne Lapy’s Counseitor. By D. Wise, D.D. $1. 
By D. Wise, DD. Large 16mo. $1. 

Lrves mape Sustme py Farrn anp Works. $1 25. 

Eprru Vernon's Lire-Worx. Largelémo. $1 25. 

Exties iy Basrion ; or, the Coildren of Light. Seven 
Iilustrations. $1 25. 

Fatuer’s Comtnc Home. A Story of the Christie 
Family, and What they Did to Welcome their Father 
Home. By the Author of “ Weldon Woods,” etc. Four 
Mustrations. $1. 

ADVENTURES or A Misstonany; or, Rivers of Water in 
a Dry Place. Being an Account of the Introduction of the 
Gospel of Jesus into South Africa, and ef Mr. Moffat’s 
Missionary Travels and Labors, Eight Illustrations. $1 25. 

Tue Stiver Casket; or, the World and its Wiles. By 
A. L. 0. E. Three Illustrations. $1. 

Dora Hamtiton ; or, Sunshine and Shsdow. 


Patn or Lire. 


7 cents. 

Smr1an: A Story of the Days of Martyrdom in England 
three hundred years ago. Five Illustrations. $1. 

Preasant Patuways; or, Persuasives to Early Piety. 
Containing Explanations and Illustrations of the Beauty, 
Safety, and Pleasantness of a Religious Life; being an 
Earnest Attempt to persuade Young People of both Sexes 
to seek Happiness in the Love and Service of Jesus Christ. 
By Rev. Daniel Wise, D.D. Steel engravings. $1 25. 

Hippen Treasvee; or, the Secret of Success in Life. 
By Miss Sarah A. Babcock, Author of “ Itinerant Side.” 
Illustrated. $1. 

Srory or a Pocket Brstz. A Book for All Classes of 
Readers. Iliustrated. $1 25. 

Lire aMonG Tae Caootaw Inptans. By Benson. $1 75. 

Curist1ax Put.osopner. The Connection of Science 
and Philosophy with Religion. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 
Abridged. 18mo. 55 cents. 

Cueist1an Pernorete anp Muytat Cottons. By 8. 
Olin, D.D. 18mo. 30 cents. 

Deatu-Bep Scexzs. Dying with and without Religion. 
By Rev. D. W. Clark, D.D. 12mo. $1 75. 

Lirror Dr. ApamCiarxe. New. By J. W. Ernenines, 
MA. 12mo. §1 75. 

Commentary on Matratw ayp Mark. 
Whedon, D.D. 12mo. $1 75. 

Finestpe Reapive. Five volumes. Traits and Anec- 
dotes of Birds and Fishes; Do. of Animals; Historical 
Sketches; Travels and Adventures; Truc Tales for the 
Spare Hour. By D. W. Clark, D.D. 16mo. #4 50. 

Lire anv Work or Earnest Mex. By W. K. Tweedie, 
D.D. 12mo. $1 75. 

Improvement or Soorery, by the General Diffusion of 
Knowledge. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 18mo. 55 cents. 

Love tx Marriace: An Historical Study. Lady 
Rachel Russell. By Guizot. Translated from the French 
by Marguerite 0. Stevens. Giltedges. $1 25. 

Lire amone tae Inpians. By Rev. J.B. Finley. $1 75. 

Mentat Discrptixe. By D. W. Clark. 75 cents. 

Formation or A Manty Cnanacter. A Series of Lec- 
tures to Young Mea. By George Peck, D.D. 15 cents. 

Remarxkasize Exampces or Morar Recovery. 50 cts. 

Tae Successrvut Mercuant. An excellent work. By 
Rev. W. Arthur, A.M. 16mo, $1. 


By D. D. 





Generul Items, 


“PHRENOLOGY on THE Brary.”—An 
enthusiastic co-worker in the field cf Phrenology and 
reform writes us that her friends charge her with having 
“ Pbrenology on the Brain,” and that unless it be removed, 
“she will fetch up in an insane asylom.” We are re- 
quested to prescribe. Her case may be dangerous; but 
on the homeopatbie principlo of s/milia similibus curan. 
tur we recommend a perusal of “* Comb(c) on the Head,” 
8*y morning, neon, and night—an hour at atime. If this 
fails to produce rel-ef, we should advise * matrimony” for 
maiden | dies, and “ Ilow to Behave” for younter persons, 
A enpy of “The Turkish Bath” would te u-eful for bo:h 
sexes. All other means filing, we recommend—not a 
lookingeglass, but—a “ Mirror of the Mind,” sent by rewra 
post for a three-cent stamp. 





“ Eatine on THE Rar.”—One of the 
most economical and convenient arrangements yet intro- 
duced is Tar Traveter’s Levon Baa, advertised in this 
JovrNat. It will be extensively used by all women and 
children, as well as by men, who care for health, comfort, 
and money. Railway eating-houses must now cultivate 


eivility and other graces, or the patent Lunch Bag will 
spoil the business. Let us see; we three, wife, friend, 
and self, require No. 2, which contains envugh to Ist us 
several hundred miles, when we may replenish. We take 
our time to eat, and need not scramble like so many 
quadrupeds at the trough. Geta patent Lunch Bag. 


Work ror Women.—A very useful 
association has been formed in New York city under the 
title of “ The Working Woman's Protective Union.” It is 
situated at No. 80 White Street, one door cast of Broadway, 
Mrs. ©. M. Brooks is superintendent. Tne object of this 
association is to procure situations for working women in 


all departments of ivdustry except household service. In 
trades or other employments which give promise of fair 
remuneration their services will be grateful'y rendered, 

This association is vary A the encouragemen' of all 
our citizens, and it should made at once available for 
the employer and employee. 


“True In GENERAL, BUT NOT IN 
Deratt.”—This is said of Pbrenology by those who huve 
a “general” knowledge of it, but who have not yet 
mestered its “details.” What we claim is simply thie, 
that Phrenology—as a part of physiology—is true. We 
can demonstrate it, have demon-trated it over and over 
agin, as that which we do know, and which others may 
alsoknew. Is astronomy truce ia * g-neral” and not true 
in “ detail ?” or is it better understood in g 1 than in 
deta'l? The sam may be said of all snbjec s, all persons. 
A thorough knowledge of anytoing is essential to the ac- 
ceptance of its details. 

Aw Arnrat Onservatory.—We now 
have, in New York, such an observatory as can be enjoyed 
no where else in America, if indeed in the world. It is 
nothing more nor less than a magnificent balloon, held to 
earth by strong rop’s two thousand feet long. When in- 
flated, it cos's for gas alone to fill it, one hundred dollars. 
It has a lifting power, when filled, of several tons, and a 
small car is attached to it, in which parties may be seated 
and gently elevated into the sky—sometimes above the 
clouds. The sensation is most exhilarating! One feets 
light as oir, and disinclined to come down ; but the signal 
is finally eiven, and by the aid of horse-power we are 
dragged down to earth. Prof. Lowe, tbe proprietor, bas 
made several hundred ascensions, attached and detached, 
and bas never yet met with the slightest accident, though 


when in the Government sctvice, and near Southern battle- 
fields, his balloon was a target for reb: | bullets. We have 
examined his head and found la Cautiousness, which 
made us feel quite safe when bigh in his avrial observa- 
tory. We commend this as the most satisfactory pleasure 
excursion one can take at the same cost. 





PHRENOLOGY AND THEOLOGY.—A cor- 
respondent writes us as follows: 


Prvisrry Hart, Meapvitis, Crawrorp Co., Penn. 
September 28, 1865. 

Messrs. Fowien anp Wetis—Sire: Belicving a knowl- 
edge of Phrenology bas a t ndency to make men better 
and more reli ious, I am bappy to inform you there are 
two mrn at this institution studying theology who have 
been practical phrenolozists. ours truly, Mm. Vv. B. 8. 

P. 8.—Your Jovrnats are perused with interest by all 
the students here. 


[They will succeed as clergymen all the better for having 
learned Phrenology, and if gifted with average natural 
ab:lity, we may predict for them the best success.] 
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Questions or ‘‘ Generat Interest’ will be an- 
ewered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Tuovents” solicited. 

An Orper ror Booxs, Jounnats, ec., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart- 
ment—To CorrEsronpents—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on srrPaRaTE slips. 





Love or Lire.—My organ of Vitativeness is not 
large enough ; how shall I increase the size and power of 
the organ? Ans. Try to recognize the value of I'fe, and 


have always fresh plans that may require years to ripen and 
finish them. Some people as soon as they ec me to middle 
life or begin to be forty or fifty years of age, take the Scrip- 
tural text literally, “ Set thy house in order,” and get their 
funeral robes made, and begin to narrow off life and its af- 
fairs as a knitter does a stocking. They are constantly 
counting on about how long they may be expected to live, 
and they decline to engage in this or that because they 
may not live to complete it—just as if a man were to do 
nothing or commence nothing that he may not live to 
finish. One might as well not contribute toward the 
building of a road or a bridge that he did not expect to 
live to see completed, so that he might use it as well as oth- 
ers. Itissaid that Methuselah, at the age of 500 years, was 
seen planting a tree, and some youngsters but two or 
three hundred years old seeing it, said to him, “ Why, at 
your advance: age, do you plantatree?” He wisely an- 
swered, “I may live to sit under its shadow and cat of its 
fruit.” The stury goes on to relate that he did live not 
only to sit under its shadow, but to see it grow old and 
die. It is never too late to begin to do good, and if people 
would cherish the ides of ministering to the wants of the 
health, and keep themselves full of activity and usefulness 
every day of life, they would thereby foster and cultivate 
the love of life. A life that is not good for anything to 
anybody else is hardly worth cherishing to the individual 
who carries so worthless a thing. The right view to 
take, and the right feeling to cultivate is, to act as though 
you expected to live always, Let men be well harnessed 
in an undertaking, be it speculations or charities which he 
wishes to forward and foster as a means of ripening him 
for a beiter lif: hereafter, and he will not be ih any hurry 
to go, but will cherish life. —— 
Somnamnutism—Sterr-W arxixe.—What is the 
cause of this singular practice on the part of persons? 
Ans. Some walk on hizh and difficult places; others do 
work of various kinds—sewing, writing, etc., in utter 
darkness. It is not easy to give an answer to such a 
ques'ion satisfactorily to one’s self; that it is done is 
ma‘ter of hist:ry. Dreaming may be called a mystery— 
some persons remember them, others do not. Persons 
talk in their sleep, and sometimes sing or hold conversa- 
tion for an hour or two with different peopl. Some 
utterly forget the whole matter—others remember it, but 
call it a dream. Somnambulism is simply a dream put 
into execution—arising from #n active condition of the 
brain, which produces in it merely a mental transaction, 
or vision, or experience, while the actual practical expe- 
rience of the body sympathizes with the dreaming mind, 
and does the work. This may not seem an explanation: 
wodo not expect to give one. This is one of the great 


mysteries, the unsolve’! facts of this life of ours—while a 
hundred qacstions which people suppose are settled that 
belong to the + hysioloz:cal sy tem can not be answered 
any more than tke quistion before us; but familiarity 
wih the gro +th of tue system, with digesiion, assiwila- 
tion, the power of vision, ond the various mental pre- 
cesses are so Much more common than semnambulism, 
that peopl+ wonder at ihe latter, and withoat stopping te 
think, do not wonder ut all at the former. See the Library 
of — and Psychology for an elucidation of this 











Frorma.—The Spaniards call Easter Sunday 
* Pascua Florida.” On this day was Florida discovered ; 
hence its name. 8t. Lawrence (Gulf) was discovered on 
the day named in commemoration of St. Lawrence the 
martyr. Mont Real (royal mount), so named by Cartier, 
the discoverer. St. Augustine, the oldest settlement in the 
United Stats by more than forty years, was named from 
the day on which the Spaniard Melendez first saw land. 
New England was named by Juhn Smith, of Virginia 
memory, in 1614. Maryland, after Henrietta Maria, the 
wife of Charles I. Virginia, called the Old Dominion, 
from having invited Charles II. to be king of it in his 
exile. Cahohalatea, river of mountains. Shatemuc, In- 
dian name of North River. Todson River, from Hen- 
drick Hudson. Elizibethtown, N. J., from Elizabeth, 
wife of Sir George Carteret. 


Swoouxnc.—Trae Moov.—Brarpep Women.—Is 
it more dangerous to go in swimming in “ dog days” than 
at other seasons? Ans. No, except from remaining in 


the water too long, or in not keeping up sufficient action 
to keep from getting chilled. During the dog days, é. ¢., 
between July 25 and the ist of September, the system is 
relaxed by heat, and the pores being open, one gets a 
chill from being in water colder than the air. During 
that season one is more likely to have diseased conditions 
than at any other season. The moon may have an influe 
ence on the growth of plants, ete., but there is more \ ‘im 
than pbilosopby er fact in the matter. The beard wh.ch 
is sometimes secn on women's faces has a cause, as the 
lack of it on the faces of men has acause. We recommend 
no nostrum to remove such excess of growth, nor do we 
believe that any nostrom will make a luxurious pair of 
whiskers grow in six weeks or six months, on a beardless 
face. —_ 

Specrat Provipence.—This term as ordinarily 
employed signifies such an interposition of divine power 
as to regulate events or procure actions and results that 
would not ordinarily occur under general providence. 
This may be done by means of impressions upon the 
minds of men, leading them to act so as to procure results 
that mere personal, human reason would not dictate at 
the time. This inf e is supposed to be interjected 
upon bad men’s actions in such a way as to bring good 
out of evil. Joseph said to his brethren who sold him into 
Egypt, “ Ye meant it for evil, but God meant it for good.” 
Again, it is said “The wrath of man shall pra'se Him, 
and the remainder of wrath will He restrain.” 





Turxisn Batu.—In this bath a perspiration is 
first produced by a dry heat of about 140° Fahr., by which 
the entire system is relaxed and morbid matter of the 
system thrown off through the pores of the skin. On ac- 
count of its dryness, it is believed to be more effective 
than hot water, steam, or vapor baths. For particulars 
see a new book just published, “The Turkish Bath,” 
price post-paid 30 cents. It may be had at this office. 


Motive Power —Many attempts have been 
made to apply galvanism and electricity as motive power 
to machinery, but without practical success. 


Har Snrets.—Is it proper to write a letter on 
a half sheet of note or letter paper toastranger? Ans, 
Ordinarily, we should say no; but in times like these, 
when the ravages of war have desolated the land, and 
when materials from which paper is made are scarce, and 
when high prices prevail, it is perfectly justifiable to 
economize. The Government first suggested the use of 
“half sheets,” when they would contain the matter to be 
written, as a matter of economy. We shall take no offense 
when our patrons write us on “half sheets.” Nor shall 
we hesitate to observe the same rule when writing to 
others. —_ 

Mesmenists.—Is the character of mesmerists 
peculiar to individuals of a certain class? if not, can in- 
struction be given to any one so that he may become a 


successful mesmerist ? hen, and by whom, was this art 
discovered? Ans. Some persons have more magnetic 


power than others, and they influence people when they 
come into their presence. Some, without good looks or 
pleasant manners, seem t» carry everybody with them. 
They may be neither wise nor good, but they sway an in- 
fluence ; others, who are both wise and good, can never 
make people obey them, sympathize with them, or do 
what they wish. Those who have the greatest amount of 
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magnetic power with certain physical conditions are able 
to magnetize ; others are not, and no course of instruction 
would enable those deficicnt in this respect to magnetize 
others. Those who have the natural power can be in- 
structed so as to be more effective. Tne discovery of 
what is denominated Mesmerism is attributed to the man 
whose name it bears, viz, Dr. Frepenio Antnony MEs- 
MER, and was developed, at least was in vogue, in Europe 
as carly as the year 1778. The New Library of Mesmer- 
ism and Psychology, noticed in another column, gives de- 
tailed and practical instruction in the art. 


Memory.—How is it that some persons will 
commit to memory very rapidly and the same very 
soon, while others will commit with equal rapidity and re- 
tain the same for years? Ans. The first has a susceptible 


but nota strong nature. Impressions are easily made and 
easily effaced. The second has a stronger temperament, 
which gives retentiveness, and a clear, strong, perceptive 
intellect, which gives facility for acquiring knowledge. 


Loaic.—Is the study of logic an aid in the 
cultivation of the intellectual faculties ? or, like mnemonics, 
does it assist without strengihening? Will you name a 
a good work on logic? Ans, It does both—it cultivates 


the intellectual faculties, and it assists them by giving 
them a rule or method of action. We name Tappan’s 
work on logic as a good one. Price $1 75. 


Woman anv Percerrion.—We often hear it 
stated that woman has larger perceptives and man lerger 
reflective organs, yet it seems to me that this is not the 
case. Ans. The observing organs are generally relatively 


larger than the reasoning organs in woman ; besides, her 
mind works by intuition, by a kind of mental grasp, not 
by logical reflection. oa 

RESEMBLANCE TO Parents.—How do you deter- 
mine whether a child resembles its father or mother? 
Ans. Ia general, we may say that there are certain 
phrenological developments naturally larger in the feiai- 
nine head, and others naturally larger in the masculine 
head. There are certain forms of body appertaining to 
each, and there are certain developments of the features 
most common in men, and others in women, but we have 
not room here for an extended explanation of it. The 
discussion will be taken up at another time, and the 
“why and wherefore” given. The Jounnat is not large 
enough to contain answers to all the questions put to us. 


Tue Best Trape.—A correspondent asks, what 
is the best trade to learn? Ans, That depends very much 
on what the man is. If he has a fine-grained, susceptible 
nature, and is not very strong, he may learn the jewelry 
business, tailoring, or engraving—something that requires 
but little strength. Ifhe be strong and muscular, he may 
become a blacksmith if he has the right Phrenology, or a 
carpenter, ship-wright, or iron-founder. If he has taste 
and skill, ascnse of combination, and is competent to deal 
with complication, let him be a machinist or manufacturer. 
One thing young men should bear in mind in the choice 
of pursuits, and that is (if they bave any independence of 
spirit) they should learn a trade which they will be en- 
abl. 4 to set up for ihemselves in a few years. Many boys 
are rushing now to be machinists, each fancying he can 
rise to a position of influence, when it should be remem- 
bered that that trade is being conducted in such a manner 
that it ensts $50,000 to start in it. There are consequent'y 
very few persons who will learn the trade that have, or 
will be very likely to have, that amount of capital. Fol- 
lowing a trade which requires so Much to start it, compels 
nearly everybody to work for some great company at so 
much a day. Tinsmitbing on the other hand, enables a 
journeyman to earn as much money as a machinist, and 
with the savings of a few years, enables him to start busi- 
ness in a small way, and gradually make it grow until he 
can have a stove warchouse, and ultimately an fron 
foundry. We presume that ten young men would get rich 
at the tiosmith business, where one would snceeed in 
becoming wealthy as a machinist. 


Heap or a Burt.—L. Kirk, of the Grampian 
Hills, sends us the skull of a yourg bovine, which is a fine 
specimen of the kind. There must have been pluck, 
sense of liberty, and a very strong desire on the part of the 
animal to “ bave his own way.” He evidently had no re- 
epect for persons, fences, nor the rights of his seni rs, 
His skull is a perpetual testimony of his perversity. 
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1. Waar phrenological development is requisite 
for anedtor? 2. Isa hae ey cour-e necessary for such 
profession? Ana, 1. An editor requires, special! , a men- 
tat temperament, larye perceptive faculties, and particu- 
lar'y Individuality aud Eventuality, with a good dev: lop- 
ment of Comparison, Iveality, and Language. In many 
situations large Combativeness and Destructiveness will 
be called for. 2. A collegiate education is not essential, 
but a good education obtained somewhere and somehow 
is necessary. An editor will find a use for all the learning 
he can get. 

A First anp Seconp Love.—Allow me to ask 
if you will please be so kind as to answer ia your valuab'e 
Journat, why it is that one who in her young da‘s 
devotedly loved even to idolatry one of the opposite sex, 
but being sep rate’ by the inscrutable d: cree of Provi- 
dence calling him from earth, has since felt a strange 
incifference toward all the sex? She has received pro- 

»sals of “ honor” from some, and felt induced to reject 
them in consequence of this indifference, and -ome of her 
frie ds have told her that she is “ not in the path of duty 
while doing thus.” Now as duty is what she is striving to 
perform, although she can not see that it leads her to 
accept any proposal in which her heart fs not intere-ted, 
even though by so dong a “ good home” might be secured, 
will you please decide what is duty in this case, and thus 
oblige a number who are interested in your valuable 
JourNAL, and the great truths it so faitnfully presents to 
its readers? Yours respectfully.—Dvrv. ns. When 


any object of worldly attachment may have been removed 
beyond our reach—be it father, mother, brother, or sister ; 
be it a child or a lover—it is unwise to mourn or grieve 
over the loss. We should rather mjoice that we were 
permitted to enjoy them so long. We voluntarily transfer 
our love of home from one place to another, and withdraw 
it from an unworthy friend. Why not transfer our affec- 
tion from the dead to the living? We may cherish the 
highest spiritual regerd for the spirit of the one, and at 
the same time conform to the requirements of our physical 
condition by suitable earthly companionship. We think 
it a duty to this extent, to wean ourselves from the 
departed and devote ourselves to the living. We regard 
the social affections when not morbid, as transferable. 


Novet-Reapine. —Is novel-reading an evil? 
Ans. Not always. A bullet fired through the lungs of a 
man does not always kill him, but probably the proportion 
who would be decidedly the worse for it is so greut, that 
the general caution against shooting balls through the 
lungs is well founded. All works called novels are not 
bad, and if they do not go beyond the truth they muy be 
as good as history; but many, perhaps we may say the 
majority of novels, are the work of over-exciti d brains; 
they are d:stort'‘ons of nature, and calculated to inflame 
and mislead the imagination of all who read them. “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” is a novel—so the blood-and-thunder 
stories in the flash papers are novels. 


Sins or Lone Lire.—The best signs of long life 
are temperate habits, sometoing to do, or “an object ;” 
euch, for example, as educating a family, building up a 
useful institution, doing some missionary work, growing 
crops, inventing usefal labor-saving machinery, and con- 
forming to the laws of matter and of mind—in short, cer 
rying out the design of your creation. There is much 
nonsense in the twaddle about tue length of life Leng «c- 
termined by auatomical measerements. The question is, 
how much constitutional vitality is there, and how is it 
used? If naturally weak, it may be strengthened. If 
wasted by using liquors and tobaceo, one will let go of sife 
so much toe sooner, There are as mapy ways of cowmit- 
ting suicide as of prolonging life. 


Wuo are Tur Roours ?— When repeated failures 
occur in the reecipt of this Journal by a subscriber, he may 
infer that it has bees appropriates by some wickeu rogue. 
We are very careful © mail the Jovgnat to subscrib re 
reguiarly, but baving no control over the P. O. manage- 
ment we can not undertake to inewre its receipt. In such 
eases. perbape the better courses may be to pr-eure the 
Jownrat thr ogh evme loca! peweman. The P. — losses 
are very few, but always very prov. king. 

Conld « person snceced as a phy- 
sievan with the 0 drseribet inthe Beif-[n- 
@rvcter, but the brad being only iwenmt)-te. an) « helf 
tnehes im cireumf rence, and vital and m wal temp tee 
tents cach marted tour, and the motive 
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Wrirttne ror tHe Press.—It is not necessary 
that you have a “classical education” to become a report 
er, a writer for the press, or even an editor. Though the 
more you know of everything the better you can do any one 
thing. If you propose to follow literature or authorship 
as a profession, you should study the classics, the natural 
sciences, ete., not excepting Phrenology. Beginners 
should try their hand at descriptive writing—not poet:zing 
—as a discipline, and they may find admission in any of 
the local newspapers or magazines. Suppose you try your 
hand at personal descriptions of cistinguished men, stating 
m'nutely ail the details «f height, breadth, complexion, 
prebable age, color of eyes, hair, mode of expression in 
talk, walk, etc. This is such matter as will interest all 
readers and please editors Try it. 


Snoorine Stars.—Are the lights we see shooting 
at night stars? Ans. No; tuey are supposed to be phos- 
phorescent accumulations. Meteors are sometimes thus 
seen. 


Saur.—Can one live thrivingly with no more 
salt than exists naturally in our food? Ans. Yes, doubt- 
less. The eating of salt is mainly a habit with us, The 
curing of meat and butter with salt makes us accustomed 
to it, and we thus learn to crave it with other articles of 
food. The lion and tiger thrive on fresh meat—and the 
grea’ majority of wild cattle never see a salt lick or salt 
spr.og and they thrive. Pepper is considered by many 
as almost, if not quite, as necessary as salt, yet it is on 
food a deleterious drug. 

A Goop Wirs.—A correspondent inquires, 


“What organs should a lady possess to become a good 
wife?” Ans. All the organs common to her sex, noi ex- 


cepting a lively tongue. Most persons are fond of music. 


Severna Questions.—1. Is it to be believed that 
the antediluvians never saw the rainbow? Ans. We have 
no yon the point. 2. Is a legal ad- 
vocate justified, under all circumstances, for defending bis 
client? Ans. He is under no obligation to undertake the 
case. His duty is to see that his client has the benefit of the 
law, be the penaliies what they may. 8. Loquacity is evi- 
dently more peculiar to the feminine element of society than 
to the masculine. llow does Phrenvlogy account for it? 
Ans. Women talk more than men partly because it is 
theirs to teach children to talk: Again, they are more 
together, and practice more than men, and acquire more 
hanguage. 4. Have not our highest tribunals decided that 
secession is illegal? Ans. Yes; and it has been decived 
very effectually in another way, namely—by the force of 
arms. 5. In conflicts between States and the General 
Government. are individuals punishable by virtue of the 
civil law? Ans. Wait a little,and see what shall be the 
decision in the case of Jefferson Davis. We claim that 
the States are, and must be, subservient to the General 
Government, as the towns and counties are subservient to 
the State. But we shall soon have proper answers to all 
these questions, from headquarters. 


tHefact, teati 





Ovr Orryion.—We are requested to state what 
we know of Prof. Wm. Biley Potter, M.D., author, lec- 
turer, me’ium, manipulator, and so forth, including his 
“h ghly important revelations, intensely interesting won- 
derful facts, and astounding ph 1” Anas. Not 
having been mounted on spiritual stilts, not having navi- 
gated the supernal spheres, of late, nor delved in the re- 
gions of the infernal—in short, not knowing anything 
about the above, below, or outside of this terrestial ball, 
we are not sufficiently inflated with the gaseous influx to 
illuminate the intellectual horizon of the interrogator. In 
short, we are obscure, don’t see, can’t tell, and wouldn’t if 
we could. Where he got his M.D. or “ Prof.” we are in 
teetotal darkness, 

Teacurns.— What organs should predominate 
in a teacher? Ana. Ifany, the intellectual, especially the 
pereeptives, Buta teacher wants Firmness, to give per- 
severance ; Combativeness, to give energy, industry, and 
courage ; ;ocial affection, to awaken in and to express love 
for the pupils; large moral organa, to inspire justice, Kinds 
ness, and goodness, a8 well as to evince these virtues; in 
Short, a teacher should have an active and sirong temper. 
ament and a first-rate head. 





Deuamatee Acrnonsur — What organs, and 
thetr ates, are necessary to euceees cea dremeatic auihor 
Ane | he temperament should be fine and strong, aad all 


the onpene should be fall oF large. It warts, in shorts 
strong bead, cepretally large organs of Language, Haman 
Natere, Kveetuality, Imitetion, Mirthfulness, Destructive 





ness, Combativeness, and Secretiveness; and also those 
organs large through the cctivity of which the subject of a 
drama is appreciated. Human Nature, memory, and the 
entire intellectual group must be well developed. Sbak- 
speare—nothing less—must be your model, and he was a 


Museums or Anatomy, when properly conducted, 
may be instructive and useful ; but i is too often the case 
that they degenerate into mere vulgar shows, and are used 
for vile purposes. They should be under the direct‘on of 
educated physicions only. Of the one in New York we 
know nothing, except that one part of the house is used 
for the exhibition of morbid specimens in wax. and that 
another part of fhe same house was recently occupied by 
a very disreputable character, for very disreputable pur- 
poses, and that the keeper, with female inmates, was ar- 
rested and sent tothe Tombs. How the said premises are 
now occupied we do not know. If the whole concern is 
not bad, if it is not wicked quackery, the propriet rs wiil 
find it to their interests to purge the building of its bod 
name. Do they not prescribe dies for indi t 
young men? 

Ix Harmony witn Purenovocy.—Mr. C. D, of 
Henny, Illinois, claims that the Church «f the New Jeru- 
salem harm: nizes with science and revelation, and that it 
is in perfect keeping with the spiritual and material nature 
of man, 

It will give us pleasure to publish, bri: fly, the crguments 
of the representatives of different churches on this pvint, 
not mere assertions, but real arguments, drawn from sci- 
ence and Scripture. We will give fifty lines of space, in 
this department, to any accredited clergyman who may 
wisb to present the claims of his church as best answering 
the claims «f science and the nature of man. We shall be 
glad to hear from the Catholic, the Protestant, Jew, Mo- 
hammedan, end Pagan. We would hear all sides, and 
choose the best. 





Tae Drvinine Rop.— Will you explain, through 
the Prrevo.oeroat JovrNat, how it is that certain per- 
sons, by means of a forked stick cut from the wild ch: rry 
tree, and he'd tightly in both bands, can trace hidden 
wuter-courses, or determine where springs are located un- 
der the surtace of the earth? Ans. We do not admit the 


correctness of the theory implied in this question. We 
shall not, therefore, attempt to explain what we do not 
believe to be a fact. Itis an easy ma‘ter for an explana- 
tion of what is not absolutely known or positively proven, 
to refer to the branches of science «enominateJ glectric- 
ity, mesmerism, psycholozy, etc., which, at best, are cut 
imperfectly understood, and this involves the idea in a 
still greater and more inexplicable mystery. Other sticks, 
besides those taken from the cherry tree, will work the 
same in the operator’s hands. We have seen those used 
taken from the “ sweet apple tree.” Why not the sour? 

It will be observed that as the stick is held in the ha: ds 
of the operator, it wil of necessity turn down the more 
tightly it is held ; and it is plain that this force can be ex- 
erted without any c»nsc:ousness on the part of the indi- 
vidual, and he may therefore be honestly deceived by the 
movement. That the influeuce of hidden springs ha- 
anything to do with the mcvements of the stick, we do not 
admit. These who claim to possess this myster.ous power 
will hardly stand the test of being led over the gr-und a 
second time, blindfolded, which they could not reasonably 
object to, were the principle correct upon which they claim 
to base their impressions. —— 


Traveina Corresporpents.—The price paid to 
newsp ‘per travelers depends entirely on their c:pacity as 
writers. A man like Washingion Irving, Wm. Cullen 
Bryant, Horace Greelry, Il. W. Beecher, or H. J. Ray- 
mond might demand a large salary, and get i, but the 
paper would want to announce the name of the corre. 
spond-nt. Bayard Taylor was a practical printer, became 
an assistant editor on a weekly paper, then a writer for 
the Tribune, and as @ trave!ing corr spond at reecived 
enough to defray his expenses. One needs good talents 
and @ first-class reputation as a man and writer to com- 
mand very mach pay in this line, of even to get bis art 
eles printed at all in a paper that ls able t» pay. 


Arrectation is of various kinds, but in all cases 
aries from the perverted section of the morbid condinee 
of \pprobalit ences 
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Hanp-Wririne.—The conductors of this Journat 

have never asserted that they can tell a person’s character 
by means of his hand-writiug, and they can not properly 
be held responsible for what somebody else may have 
suid. We intend soon to publish an article on the subjoct, 
in which we will endeavor to show to what extent and 
under what conditions hand-writing may be taken as an 
index to character. — 

Recerpr.—If our kind friend who thinks he has 
discovered “ a gross blunder” in our October number will 
covsult “ Webster's Unabridged,” he will perceive that 
we have merely used in one of its legitimate senses a word 
which has also other and, at first right, apparently widely 
diff. rent meaning-. If he had merely raid tha: recipe is 
the berter word to be used in all such cases, we should 
not disagree with him, but bonus aliguando dormitat 
THomerus. -—— 

Orean or Morron (?)..--1s there not an organ 
just below the center of the back part of the head which 
controls motion? I think I have read that there was in 
some of your books. I have such a bump about as large 
as half of a hickory-nut! Ans. You probably refer to the 

ipital protul which is not strictly a phreno- 
logical organ, but indicates physiologically the degree of 
muscular power and activity, which are in proportion to 
its size and prominence, —— 

Wrr vs. Jypement.—Lord Kames was no phre- 
nologist, and was simply mistaken. 





’ 


Perrervat Morion.—P. 8. Has there ever heen 
an inven'ion of perpetual motion? Ans. No, and ther: 
never will be un il the laws of Nature shall have been 
abrogated. — 

Memony.—An impression clearly made, or a 
mater well learned, may be as indclibiy im, ressed on 
one mind as on another. But if one be a mere purrot in 
intellect, with no originality or ideas, his memory may be 
good; but in point of real talent he will not compare wittr 
one less easily impressed, but with more strength of mind 
We pay quite too much attention to committing other 
people’s ideas to memory, and not enough to calling out 
and developing the natura! talent of the pupil. 


Prercinc Eyes.—The power to affect others 
either pleasantly or unpleasantly, and to control or influ- 
ence, in some cases, their actions by a mere glance of the 
eye, is possessed, in a greater or less degree, by many. 
The influcnce is perhaps a magnetic one. Like all other 
kinds of power, it may be used for good ends, or it may be 
abused. It should be exercised under the guidance of the 
intellect and the control of the moral sentiments. 


Inretiect vs Harr.—Is it proper to say a per- 
son has a low forehead merely becaus» the hair grows 
low, although the person’s forchead rises almost an inch 
above the portion commonly called the forehead? and is 
such a person tack ng in intcliect more than one on whose 
forehead the hair does not grow so low® Ans, No, the 


hair growing low is no more a sign of deficient intellect 
than baldness is an indication of mental greatness. 


Croruine.—1. Please state your reasons in the 
Murch number, 96 (Vol. 41), of the A. P. J., for dif- 
fering in opinion with Calvin Cutter, M.D., in regard to 
what kind of clothing is best to be worn next to the skin. 
See his treatise on “ Anatomy, Physiolo:y, und Ilygie ¢,” 
Chap. xxxiii. p. 301. 2 Also your — as to sicopin 
wits the head nearly on a level, with the body elevate 
say aninch ortwo? Ans, 1. We give in tiis deparument, 


as a general rule, merely facts and opinions. To give our 
F asons (aud we have them) would require, in most cases, 
two much room. 2% As a general rule, one should sleep 
wih the head but slightly elevated. 


Onoans.—Are you acquainted with a single 
instance wh rein an individual was entirely deficient in 
one or more of the organs? Ans. No, except in idiotey, 


Coror.—lIs it light alone that gives to plants 
and Gowers their color? Ans. Yes. 


Gymnastics ror Farmers.—Farmers have suf- 
Gvient bod ty exercise in performing their work. Some 
special training to currect any lack of symmetry and give 
@ase, grace, and dignity of muvement may be useful ; but 
such training shoul be taken when you are aot fa igued, 
The Qosb-brush te useful in particular cas 8, where a slug- 
gi-h +lear needs to be roused into action, but in general, a 
srartraubag wih the hand ja taking the morning beth, 
followed by the application of a uw l, le beter, 





Ametia F.—Those were brave and womanly 
words. Goon. “ Where there is a will there is a way,” 
and God will bless »ll good efforts. 


Mn. Drnny.—Is he a practical phrenologist? 
Ans. Yes, if living; but we heard he was dead. 


Goop ror Norumea.--'*The European Pocket 
Time Keeper,” made of paper and paste-board, and seils— 
through the ; ost oflice—for $1. “ The fool and his money 
are soon parted.” Look out for cheats, swindle:s, gift- 
schemes, lotteries, waich and jewelry advertisers, and all 
that class of rogues wh. advertise t» give you someih:ng 
valuable for almost nothing. The name—* European 
Pocket Time Keeper”—sounds large, but it is only a worth- 
less thing. a 

Emascuation.— Were the brain constituting 
one: f the orvans (as Amativeness) removed, weuld the 
functions of that organ remain in foree? If they do 6», 


on whet law or laws do you base the retention of the 
activity of this or.an? Ans. If thut portion of the brain 


which constituted the organ through which its function 
was manifested be removed, of course there would be nv 
action or manifestation. Can one see when the op.ic 
nerves or the eyes are destroyed? Does not emascula- 
tion destroy the power of procreation ? 


Wip Corron.—A subscriber sends us a native 
plant to which he gives this name, and asks if it can not 
be manufactured. No Tne staple is too short, and it has 
no beard to make it hang tovether, as has cotion. 


C. O. D. are letters used by shippers, through 
express compunies, signifying “ Collect on Delivery.” 
Ezgs are regarded as healthful. We know nothing of the 
hair oil; if you swallow it, it may moke the bair grow, but 
we have no faith in its external application. See Part LIT. 
of “ Physiognomy” — now printing—for a group of the 
grestest musicians. All we know of P. Benson was given 
in the April number A. P. J. Perhaps Messrs. Cady and 
Root, of Chicago, can give particulars. Try them. 


Vorrrion—Wiit.—Yes, that is just what we 
mean, that Will or Volition does not exist as a particular 
faculty of the mind, but is a mode of activity of two or a 
dozen different faculties; and herein Phrenology corrects 
the old metaphysicians. I derive food through Alimentive- 
ness, and this excites the intel!ect to plan the meuns, and 
Constructiveness to make the gun, and Destructivenvss, 
Combativeness, and Secretiveness to use it successfully. 
It vll amounts to this: being hungry, I will eat, 7. ¢., use 
all these processes to meet this one de-ire, which, in this 
case, is the corner-stone of the will or volition, but many 
faculties co--perate. — 

Gatt anp Spurznem.—The founder of the 
science of Phrenology was the celebrated Dr. Gall. His 
whole work, 6 vols., we will furnish for $15, and “ Spurz- 
heim’s Physiognomy” for $5; both works are very scarce. 


Dienrty, Erc.— What is the phrenological 
definition of dignity, and what is its physiognomical sign ? 
Ans. See “Our New Dictionary of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy.” What is the best treatment for cleansing 
the blood? Ans. Right living; food, drink, air, exercise, 
etc. Is not “ jealousy” a sign of true love? Ans. No. 
Can you give any rvtiable information in regard to the 
pecuniary udvantages to be gained by going South? 
Ans. Yes, viz., plenty of cheap lands, a fine mild climate, 


ie 


rich soil, v Pp 








Tue “ Licursine Carcutator.’’—Mr. H has 
an active temperament and good arithmetical talent, and 
is indebted to study and to a system which he has, for 
doing his work so rapidly. Others can learn the art, and 
by practice succeed as well. 


Bones AND Mvscuss.—The human skeleton has 
240 bones, and the body about 400 muscles. 


Crass in Porenoioy.——Our class will commence 
the second week in January, probably as early as Wed- 
nesday. Persows desiiing to become members should 
forward thelr names so that we may know early what 
number to expect. — 

Tomatorms.—For persons in ordinary health, 
tomatoes are quile as wh lesome raw as cooked, but they 
need to be ripe. If they are unripe or overripe, perhaps 
evoking would improve them 





AmputaTion.—The loss of a leg doubtless re- 
duces the amount of food which a person required 
previously, because the absence of a leg reduces the 
weight about twenty-five pouns, but we doubt if you 
could get board cheaper on account of the loss of a limb. 


Nervous Propue generally have a predominance 
of the mental temperament. 


TEMPERAMENT AND MarriaGe.—I am a lady, 
twenty-eight years of age, of medium height, averege 
weight, thick dark-brown hair, gray eyes, heavy eyebrows, 
str-nely-marked features, and fuir skin —what is my tem- 
pe‘ament, and what should be the tea:perament, color «f 
eyes avd hair, and age of the mon I showd marry ?— 
Maccig. Ans, We can not speak positively «f your tem- 


perament without a likcness or a fuller description. It is 
probably motive-mental, though the viral may be nearly 
eqnal to the other two, A man of thirty-five or forty, of the 
Vitulemental temperament, blu eyes, ard light-brown 
hair would be suited to you; or, us the temperaments are 
apparently pretty well balanced in you, one more like 
yourself ig temperament would not be unfitted. 


Wuicn faculties ure immortally preserved? 
Ans, All that in the other life will be needed. The intel- 
lectual and moral powers especially, and doubtiess certain 
emotions and affections which in this life have both a 
ment] and a physical basis or mode of action. 


Reason oF Brures.—Do any brutes have reason- 
ing faculties? Ans. There are some acts of the elephant, of 
the dog, horse, and parrot, that look as if there were in 
them some fuint glimmerings of reason. They seem to 
adopt new means fur the accomplishment of purposes 
which sholl adapt them to new situati-na. The beaver 
modifies his dam to suit it to a new order of things, In- 
stinct is the result of fixed impulses in bees, which impel 
them to build in a particular way, and 'o cover with wax 
any dead miller or worm too large to be dragged out of the 
hive, and thus prevent a bad odor and uncleanness, Still, 
a horse will starve to death tied with a rope or strap 
halter, and «naw the bark from th» tree a: high as he can 
reach. Much reason would teach bim to gnaw off the 
rope and be free to furage at will. It is a nice line that 
divides instinct and reason. They run almost into cach 
other. _- 

Laziness.—Is natural bodily inactivity and a 


dislike to be confined to common manual | bor all that 
e nstitutes a lazy person? Avs No, by no means. We 


know a plenty of people who are inact:ve bodily and dis- 
like physical exertion, but they have active minds and are 
very industrw.us; but it must be scdentary work, involv- 
ing mind action wore than hard labor. It is possible for 
a p:rson to have the nerves and muscles that relate to 
lator und bodily exertion relatively w: ak, while the mind 
forces are active. Such a person would be culled lazy so 
far as muscular work is concerned, but would not deserve 
the name, as a student, artist, thinker, planner. There 
are those who have a siuggish mind as well as a sluggish 
body, and this is the lazy person. 


Exaccrrstion.—Whuat makes some people ex- 

erate everythi: g they say? Ans. Excessive Ideality, 
Hope, an exalte | mental temperament, and wnt of train- 
ing. Were purents more exact and carcful with cbildr no, 
requiring them to tell the truth, rather than permit them 
to describe wha‘ th: y see and hear, through their imagin- 
ation, there would be less exaggeration. 


‘A Constant Reaper.’’—If you will send us 
your address, and au three-cent stamp !o puy return post- 
age, we will send you a circular that will tell you all 
about how to obtain un examination and full written 
characier by means of likenesses, 


Size or Heap anv Curst.—How many inches 
ought a person to measure arouod the chest who weighs 
15v pounds? and how large a heud shoul. — 
poss. ss? Ans. A mun weighing 150 p unds should have 
a head measuring 22 inches; and if he is built on the til 
principle, be should measure around the chest 0° ( ies 
than S4inches. If he bo of a stont badd, and not tall, be 
will measure an inch of two more. 


Teaxo Losr.—We can not explain here why, 
wh: n a per-on ts lost, he shoud cowe around to the place 
of sterlng. Some, we know, do: 04, for in that case they 
would God themselves 
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tive of either American literatare, of anything cise, is per 
fee'ly preposterous. But neither the Ad mtic Montily 
nor its «ffepring, the “ Young Folks,” is dependent for its 
reputation of usefulness on infidels, skeptics, or popiojays.) 


Tux Great West. Travelers’, Emi- 
grauts’, Miners’, and Settlers’ Guide and Hand Book to 
the Western, Northwestern, and Pacific States and Ter- 
ritories. With a full end securate account of their Min- 
eral and Agriculiural Resources, Cl mate, Soil, ete., ac- 
compa ted by a map, showing the best routes to the Gold 
and Siiver Mines, and a complete Table of Distances, etc. 
To which are aided copies of the Unite! States Home- 
steed Law, and the Mining Laws of the respective 
States. Comptled from the latest official sources, by Ed- 
ward I. Mall, author of “ Ho! for the West,” “ Western 
Gazetteer,” Paper cover, 5) cents. Sent 
free by mail on rece!pt of price. Address this Office. 
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“Swerrentne.”—Would you know all 
about making sugar? Read the “ Sorg » Journal,” pub- 
lished at $2 a year, 116 Main Srreet, Cincinnati, Obio. It 
is the only serial in America devoted to the Northern cane 
and sugar beet enterprise. 


Procrepines or THE Saratoga Na- 
qrowat Teureraxce Convention, held last August at 
Saratoga, have becn published in a handsome pamphict 
of 96 pages, containing addresses and papers as follows: 
“Temperance and Religion,” by the Rev. Dr. Chickering ; 
« Prohibition,” by the Rev. Dr. Newell ; “ National Tem- 
perance and Tract Publication House and Depository,” 
by Mr. James Bleck; “ The Effects of Alcohol as a 
Medicine,” by Charles Jewett, M.D.; “ The Prehibitery 
Movement in Great Britain,” by the United Kingdom 
Alliance ; also reports of speeches by Gov. Buckingham, 
D.cuments by Rev. John Pierpont, Rev. T. L. Cayler, 
Gerrit Smith, and others are included. The pamphl.t 
also «mbodies the roll of the Convention, with the churches 
and other organizations represented, and the whole affair 
forms undoubtedly a very valuable Temperance document. 
For sale at this office. Sent, post paid, for 39 cents. 


Lirxcotn AND Jounson.—The best 
portraits we have seen of Mr. Johnson and his martyred 
predecessor are those of Mr. J. W. Dodge, the painter of 
the likeness of Washington elsewhere noticed. That of 
the present chief magistrate was p:inted from life in 
Washington during the last spring, and is pronounced a 
most striking likeness. The face certainlf Jooks like that 
of the intelligent, hovest, firm, brave, magnanimous, and 
benevolent patriot that we take Mr. Johnson to be. Photo- 
graphic copies taken in the highest style of the art and of 
imperial size are now for sale and may be ordered through 
this office (price, $3), as may also that of Mr. Lincoln, 
which is of the same size and in the same style, and 
represents the late President as he looked during the last 
year of his administration. It is pronounced by every- 
body who knew him to be as nearly perfect as a portrait 
can well be. 


Joun Brown.—About the time of his 
trial and execution there was a small photograph of Jobn 
Brown published and pretty widely circulated. The like- 
nese before us is enlarged from the orignal picture taken 
from life, and is painted by J. W. Dodge. That picture 
is now photographed, and is 11 by 14inches. Aside from 
the interest conrected with this extraordinary man’s 
histor:, the likeners is a most excellent one of the man, 
and a fine work of art as well. We have seen nothing 
which seems to do justice to the original so well as this, 
for we happened to know him for ten or twelve years. 
Whatever may be thou.ht ef John Brown in other 
respects, it may safely be affirmed of him that he was a 
brave man. He may have been a fanatic, and warped by 
the injaries inflicted upon himse'f and family by the 
* border roffians” in Kansas; but his best friends, his 
intimats associates claim that he was not deranged, that 
he was not warped, that he was a kind of Moses to lead 
an oppressed people from the land of bondage. He 
doubtless so regarded himself, His portrait will be given 
in our new work on “ Physiognomy.” 

Mr. Dodge has done the world a service in producing 
this fine picture. It sells for three dollars, and may be 
ordered, if our friends wish it, through this office. 
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Goop Books ror Youne Prorie anp 
ror Tre more Acrp as Weit.—To meet the inquiry fora 
serics of the best miscellancous religious books, we have 
prepared the following list, which embraces such as all 
may read with pleasure and profit. They—one or all—will 
be sen’, prepal! by post, on reer ipt of price, from this office. 

Mintsreetve Cattonex: A Story showing how even a 
Child may be as a Ministering Angel of Love to th» Poor. 
Illustrated. $1 50. 

Tee Ossecr or Lere: A Narrative illustrating the In- 
sufficiency of the World, and the Sufficiency of Christ. 
With four Dtustrationa, $1 25. 

Tae Metverey or Lire. By Maria Louisa Charlesworth, 
Author of “ Ministering Children,” ete. With Ilustra- 
tions. $1 25. 

Youre May's Counseton. By D. Wise, D.D. $1. 
By D. Wise, D.D. $1. 
ty D. Wise, DD. $1. 
$1 25. 

$1 25. 

Exties ty Basrioy ; or, the Coildren of Light. 
Illustrations. 81 25. 

Fatner’s Comtnc Home. A Story of the Christie 
Family, and What they Did to Welcome their Father 
Home. By the Author of “ Weldon Woods,” ete. Four 
Iustrations. $1. 

ADVENTURES oF A Misstonary; or, Rivera of Water in 
a Dry Place. Being an Account of the Introduction of the 
Gospel of Jesus into South Africa, and ef Mr. Moffat's 
Missionary Travels and Labors. Eight Illustrations. $1 25. 


Younoe Lapr's Cornse.or. 
Patn or Lire. Large 16mo. 
Lrves Mape Sustime py Farra ann Works. 
Eprru Verxon's Lire-Workx. Larze 16mo. 


Seven 


Tue Stuver Casket; or, the World and its Wiles. By 
A. L. 0. E. Three Illustrations, $1. 
Dora Hamtiton ; or, Sunshine and Shsdow. 75 cents. 


Sru1an: A Story of the Days of Martyrdom in England 
three hundred years ago. Five Illustrations. $1. 

Prieasant Patuways; or, Persuasives to Early Piety. 
Containing Explanations and Illustrations of the Beauty, 
Safety, and Pleasantness of a Religious Life; being an 
Earnest Attempt to persuade Young People of both Sexes 
to seek Happiness in the Love and Service of Jesus Christ. 
By Rev. Daniel Wise, D.D. Steel engravings. $1 25. 

Hippen Treasvre; or, the Secret of Success in Life. 
By Miss Sarah A. Babcock, Author of “ Itinerant Side.” 
Ilimstrated. $1. 

Story or a Pocket Brste. A Book for All Classes of 
Readers. Iliustrated. $1 25. 

Lire aMonG Tat Cooctaw Inptans. By Benson. $1 75. 

Curist1ax Pattosopner. The Connection of Science 
and Philosophy with Religion. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 
Abridged. 18mo. 55 cents. 


Cneist1an Peincrpte anp Msntat Cottons. By §. 
Olin, D.D. 18mo. 30 cents. 


Deatu-Bep Scexzs. Dying with and without Religion. 
By Rev. D. W. Clark, D.D. 12mo. $1 75. 

Lirror Dr. ApamCiarke. New. By J. W. Ertnerince, 
M.A. 12mo. §1 75. 

Commestary on Matrnew anp Mark. 
Whedon, D.D. 12mo. $1 75. 

Firesipe Reaptine. Five volumes. Traits and Anec- 
dotes of Birds and Fishes; Do. of Animals; Historical 
Sketches; Travels and Adventures; True Tales for the 
Spare Hour. By D. W. Clark, D.D. 16mo. #4 50. 

Lire anp Work or Earnest Mex. By W. K. Tweedie, 
D.D. 12mo. $1 75. 

ImProvEMENT oF Society, by the General Diffusion of 
Knowledge. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 18mo. 55 cents. 

Love ty Marrimace: An Historical Study. Lady 
Rachel Russell. By Guizot. Translated from the French 
by Marguerite 0. Stevens. Giltedges. $1 25. 

Lire amone Toe Inpians. By Rev. J.B. Finley. $1 75. 

Mentat Discrete. By D. W. Clark. 


By D. D. 


75 cents. 
Formation or A Manty Cuarnacter. A Series of Lec- 
tures to Young Meu. By George Peck, D.D. 175 cents. 
Remarkasie Exampces or Monat Recovery. 50 cts. 
Tue Successrvt Mercuant. An excellent work. By 
Rev. W. Arthur, A.M. 16mo, $1. 





General Items. 


“Purevotocy on tue Brary.”—An 
enthusiastic co-worker in the field «f Phrenology and 
reform writes us that her friends charge her with having 
“ Pbreno!ogy on the Brain,” and that uniess it be removed, 
“she will fetch up in an insane asylem.” We are re- 
quested to preseribe. Her case may be dangerous; but 
on the homeopathic principle of a’miélia similibus curane 
tur we recommend a perusal cf * Comb(c) on the Hea,” 


8°Y morning, noon, ond night—on hour atatime. If tis 
fails to produce rel ef, we should ads ise © motrimeony” fr 
maiden | dies, and “ Low to Behave” for younter persons, 
A e~py of “ The Turkish Bath” would be aw efal for borh 
sexes. All other means filling, we recommend —not a 
look ngegiass, but—a “ Mirror of the Mind,” sent by revra 
post for a three-cent stamp. 





“ Eatine on tue Rar.”—One of the 
most economical and convenient arrangements yet intro- 
duced is Tar Teaveten’s Levon Baa, advertised in this 
Jovenat. It will be extensively used by all women and 
children, as well as by men, who care for health, comfort, 
and money. Railway eating-houses must now cultivate 


civility and other graces, or the patent Lunch Bag will 
spoil the business, Let us see; we three, wife, friend, 
and self, require No. 2, whieh contains en ugh to Ist us 
several hundred miles, when we may replenish. We take 
our time to eat, and need not scramble like so many 
quadrupeds at the trough. Geta patent Lunch Bag. 


Work ror Women.—A very useful 
association has been formed in New York city under the 
title of * The Working Woman's Protective Union.” It is 
situated at No. 80 White Street, one door cast of Broadway, 
Mrs. C. M. Brooks is superintendent. Tne object of this 
association is to procure situations for working women in 


all departments of ivdustry except household service. In 
trades or other emoloyments which give promise of fair 
remuneration their services will be grateful:y rendered, 

This association is worthy of the encouragemen' of all 
our citizens, and it should be made at once available for 
the employer and employee. 


“True In GENERAL, BUT NOT IN 
Detat..”—This is ssid of Phrenology by those who huve 
a “general” koowledge of it, but who have not yet 
mastered its “details.” What we claim is simply this, 
that Phrenology—as a part of physiology—is true. We 
can demonstrate it, have demon-trated it over and over 
agin as that which we do know, and which others may 
alroknew. Is astronomy true in * g neral” and not true 
in “ detail ?” or is it better understood in general than in 
detail? The sam? may be said of all subjec s, all persons. 
A thorough knowledge of anytoing is essential to the ac- 
ceptance of its details. 

An Aeniat Onservatory.—We now 
have, in New York, such an observatory as can be enjoyed 
no where else in America, if indeed in the world. It is 
nothing more nor less than a magnificent balloon, held to 
earth by strong rop’s two thousand feet long. When in- 
flated, it cos's for gas alone to fill it, one hundred dollars, 
It has a lifting power, when filled, of several tons, and a 
small car is attached to it, in which parties may be seated 
and gently elevated into the sky—sometimes above the 
clouds. The sensation is most exhilarating! One feels 
light as oir, and disinclined to come dowa ; but the signal 
is final'y eiven, and by the aid of horse-power we are 
dragged down to earth. Prof. Lowe, the proprietor, bas 
made several hundred ascensions, atiached and detached, 
and bas never yet met with the slightest accident, though 


when in the Government sctvice, and near Southern battle. 
fields, his balloon was a target for reb: | bullets. We have 
examined his head and found large Cautiousness, which 
made us feel quite safe when bigh in his avrial observa- 
tory. We commend this as the most satisfactory pleasure 
excursion one can take at the same cost. 


PrrenoLocy AND THEOLOGY.—A cor- 
respondent writes us as follows: 
Prvivrry Hatt, Meapvitye, Crawrorp Co., Penn. 
S-ptember 28, 1865. 
Messrs. Fowienr anp Wetis—Sire: Believing a knowl 
edge of Phrenology bas a t ndency to make men better 
and more reli ious, I am bappy to inform you there are 
two mn at th's institution sade theology who have 
been practical phrenolozists. ours truly, M. V. B. 8. 
P. 8S.—Your Jovurnats are perused with interest by all 
the students here. 
[They will succeed as clergymen all the better for having 
learned Phrenology, und if gifted with average natural 
ab:lity, we may predict for them the best success.] 
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Questions or ‘‘ Genenat Iyrenest’’ will be an- 
ewered in this department. We have no apace to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions Le brief 
and distinctly stated, we will try to reapond in the 
“next number” Your “ Best Tnoveuts” solicited, 

An Orper ror Books, Jounnans, ec., must le 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart 
ment —To Corngsronpents—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on suraRaTE slips. 


Lover or Lirr.—My organ of Vitativeness is not 
large enough ; how shall I increase the size and power of 
the organ? Ans, Try to recognize the value of Ife, and 


have always fresh plans that may require years to ripen and 
finish them. Some people as soon as they ¢ me to middle 
life or begin to be forty or fifty years of age, take the Scrip- 
tural text literally, “* Set thy house in order,” and get their 
funeral robes made, and begin to narrow off life and its af- 
fairs as a knitter does a stocking. They are constantly 
counting on about how long they may be expected to live, 
and they decline to engage in this or that because they 
may not live to complete it—just as if a man were to do 
nothing or commence nothing that he may not live to 
finish. One might as well not contribute toward the 
building of a road or a bridge that he did not expect to 
live to see completed, so that he might use it as well as oth- 
ers. Itissaid that Methuselah, at the age of 500 years, was 
seen planting a tree, and some youngsters but two or 
three hundred years old seeing it, said to him, “ Why, at 
your advance? age, do you plant atree?’ THe wisely an- 
swered, “ I may live to sit under its shadow and eat of its 
fruit.” The stury gocs on to relate that he did live not 
only to sit under its shadow, but to sce it grow old and 
die. It is never too late to begin to do good, and if people 
would cherish the idea of ministering to the wants of the 
health, and keep themselves full of activi'y and usefulness 
every day of life, they would thereby foster and cultivate 
the love of life. A life that is not good for anything to 
anybody else is hardly worth cherishing to the individual 
who carries so worthless a thing. The right view to 
take, and the right feeling to cultivate is, to act as though 
you expected t» live always. Let men be well harnessed 
in an undertaking, be it speculations or charities which he 
wishes to forward and foster as a means of ripening him 
for a beiter lif: hereafter, and he will not be in any hurry 
to go, but will cherish life. —— 
Somyamputism—Stece-W aLkixe.—What is the 
cause of this singular practice on the part of persons? 
Ans, Some walk on hizh and difficult places; others do 
work of various kinds—sewing, writing, ete., in utter 
darkness. It is not easy to give an answer to such a 
ques'ion eatisfactorily to one’s sclf; that it is done is 
ma‘ter of hist ry. Dreaming may be called a mystery— 
some persons remember them, others do not. Persons 
talk in their sleep, and sometimes sing or hold conversa- 
tion for an hour or two with different peopl. Some 
utterly forget the whole matter—others remember it, but 
call it a dream. Somnambulism is simply a dream put 
into execution—arising from en active condition of the 
brain, which produces in it merely a mental transaction, 
or vision, or experience, while the actual practical expe- 
rience of the body sympathizes with the dreaming mind, 
and does the work. This may not seem an explanation: 
we do not expect to give one. This is one of the great 


mysteries, the unsolve! facts of this life of ours—while a 
hundred qacstiuns which people suppose are eettled that 
belong to the } hysioloz cal sy tem can not be answered 
any more than the qu:stion before us; but familiarity 
wih the gro *th of tue system, with digesiion, assiwila- 
tion, the pow:r of vision, end the various mental pre- 
cesses are so much more common than somnambulism, 
that peopl: wonder at the latter, and withoat stopping tu 
think, do not wond: r »t all at the former. Sce the Library 
of Mesmerism and Psychology for an elucidation of this 
subject. 











Froripa.—The Spaniards call Easter Sunday 
* Pascua Florida.” On this day was Florida discovered ; 
hence lis name. 8t. Lawrence (Gulf) was discovered oa 
the day named in commemoration of 8t. Lawrence the 
martyr. Ment Real (royal mount), eo named by Cartier, 
the discoverer. 8t. Auguatine, the oldest eeitioment in the 
Unlied Stati by more than frty years, was named from 
the day on which the Spaniard Melendez fire: saw land. 
New England was named by John Smith, of Virginia 
memory, in 1614. Maryland, after Henrietta Moria, the 
wife of Charles I. Virgiols, called the Old Dominion, 
from having invited Charles Il. to be king of it In bis 
exile. Cabohalatea, river of mountains, Shatemuc, In- 
dian name of North River. Tedson River, from Men- 
drick THudson. Eliz: bethtown, N. J., from Elizabeth, 
wife of Sir George Carteret. 


Swoouxc.—Tie Moov.—Brannen Womey.—Is 
it more dangerous to go in swimming in “dog days” than 
at o:her seasons? Ans, No, except from remaining in 


the water too long, or in not keeping up sufficient action 
to keep from getting chilled. During the dog days, é. ¢., 
between July 25 and the Ist of September, the system is 
relaxed by heat, and the pores being open, one gets a 
chill from being in water colder than the air. During 
that season one is more likely to have diseased conditions 
than at any other season. The moon may have an influe 
ence on the growth of plants, ete., but there is more \ ‘im 
than philosophy er fact in the matter. The beard wh.ch 
is sometimes secn on women's faces bas a cause, as the 
lack of it on the faces of men has acause. We recommend 
no nositrum to remove such excess of growth, nor do we 
believe that any nostrom will make a luxurious pair of 
whiskers grow in six weeks or six months, on a beardless 
face. _ 

Specrat Provivence.—This term as ordinarily 
employed signifies such an interposition of divine power 
as to regulate events or procure actions and results that 
would not ordinarily occur under general providence. 
This may be done by means of impressions upon the 
minds of men, Icading them to act so as to procure results 
that mere personal, human reason would not dictate at 
the time. This influence is supposed to be interjected 
upon bad men’s actions in such a way as to bring good 
out of evil. Joseph said to his brethren who sold him into 
Egypt, “ Ye meant it for evil, but God meant it for good.” 
Again, it is said “The wrath of man shall pra‘se Him, 
and the remainder of wrath will He restrain.” 


Torxisn Batu.—In this bath a perspiration is 
first produced by a dry heat of about 140° Fahr., by which 
the entire system is relaxed and morbid matter of the 
system thrown off through the pores of the skin. On ac- 
count of its dryness, it is believed to be more effective 
than hot water, steam, or vapor baths. For particulars 
see a new book just published, “The Turkish Bath,” 
price post-paid 20 cents. It may be had at this office. 


Motive Power —Many attempts have been 
made to apply galvanism and electricity as motive power 
to machinery, but without practical success. 


Har Snrets.—Is it proper to write a letter on 
a half sheet of note or ictter paper toa stranger? Ans. 
Ordinarily, we should say no; but in times like these, 
when the ravages of war have desolated the land, and 
when materials from which paper is made are scarce, and 
when high prices prevail, it is perfectly justifiable to 
economize. The Government first suggested the use of 
“half sheets,” when they would contain the matter to be 
written, as a matter of economy. We shall take no offense 
when our patrons write us on “half sheets.” Nor shall 
we hesitate to observe the same rule when writing to 
others. —_ 

Mesmenrists.—Is the character of mesmerists 
peculiar to individvals of a certain class? if not, can in- 
struction be given to any one so that he may become a 


successful mesmerist ? When, and by whom, was this art 
discovered? Ans. Some persons have more magnetic 


power than others, and they influence people when they 
come into their presence. Some, without good looks or 
pleasant manners, seem t» carry everyboly with them. 
They may be neither wise nor good, but they sway an in- 
fluence ; others, who are both wise and good, can never 
make people obey them, sympathize with them, or do 
what they wish. Those who have the greatest amount of 





Magnetic power with certain physical conditions are able 
to magnetize ; others are not, and no course of Instruction 
would enable those defici nt in this respeet to magnetize 
others, Those who have the nefure! power can be in 
structed so as to be more effective, Toe discovery of 
what tle denominated Meameriem te attributed to the man 
whose name lt bears, via, Dr, Peepeere Awreowy Mee 
mee, and was developed, at cast was in vogec, in Rarope 
as carly as the year ITT. The New Library of Meamer 
fam and Mayehol gy, noticed in another column, gives de- 
tailed and practical instruction In the art 
Mrauony.—Tlow is it that some persons will 
commit to memory very rapidly and the same very 
soon, while others will commit with equal rapiddy and re 
tain the same for years? Ans. The first has a susceptible 


but nota strong nature. Impressions are casily made and 
easily effaced. The recond has a stronger temperament, 
which gives retentiveness, and a clear, strong, perceptive 
intellect, which gives facility for acquiring knowledge. 


Loaic.—Is the study of logic an aid in the 
eultivatio” of the intellectual faculties? or, like mnemonics, 
does it assist without streng:h-ning? Will you name a 
a good work on logic? Ana, It does both—it cultivates 


the intellectual faculties, and it assists them by giving 
them a rule or method of action. We name Tappan’s 
work on logic as a good one. Price $1 75. 


Woman anxp Pencerrion.—We often hear it 
stated that woman has larger perceptives and man lerger 
reflective organs, yet it seems to me that this is not the 
case, Ans. The observing organs are generally relatively 


larger than the reasoning organs in woman ; besides, her 
mind works by intuition, by a kind of mental grasp, not 
by logical reflection. — 

ResemeLaNnce TO Parents.—How do you deter- 
mine whether a child resembles its father or mother? 
Ans. Ia general, we may say that there are certain 
phrenological developments naturally larger in the femi- 
nine head, and others naturally larger in the masculine 
head. There are certain forms of body appertaining to 
each, and there are certain developments of the features 
most common in men, and others in women, but we have 
not room here for an extended explanation of it. The 
discussion will be taken up at another time, and the 
“why and wherefore” given. The Jounnat is not large 
enough to contain answers to all the questions put to us. 


Tue Dest Trape.—A correspondent asks, what 
is the best trade to learn? Ans, That depends very much 
on what the man is. If he has a fine-grained, susceptible 
nature, and is not very strong, he may learn the jewelry 
business, tailoring, or engraving—something that requires 
but little strength. Ifhe be strong and muscular, he may 
become a blacksmith if he has the right Phrenology, or a 
carpenter, ship-wright, or iron-founder. If he has taste 
and skill, a scnse of combination, and is competent to deal 
with complication, let him be a machinist or manufacturer. 
One thing young men should bear in mind in the choice 
of pursuits, and that is (if they bave any independence of 
spirit) they should learn a trade which they will be en- 
abl. d to set up for themselves in a few years. Many boys 
are rushing now to be machinists, cach fancying he can 
rise to a position of influence, when it should be remem- 
bered that that trade is being conducted in such a manner 
that it ensts $50,000 to start in it. There are consequent'y 
very few persons who will learn the trade that have, or 
will be very likely to have, that amount of capital. Fol- 
lowing a trade which requires so much to start it, compels 
nearly everybody to work for some great company at so 
much aday. Tinsmithing on the other hand, enables a 
journeyman to earn as much money as a machinist, and 
with the savings of a few years, enables him to start busi- 
ness in a small way, and gradually make it grow until he 
can have a stove warchouse, and ultimately an fron 
foundry. We presume that ten young men would get rich 
at the tiosmith business, where one would snceeed in 
becoming wealthy as a machinist. 


Heap or a Buri.—L. Kirk, of the Grampian 
Hills, sends us the skull of a yourg bovine, which is a fine 
specimen of the kind. There must have been pluck, 
sense of liberty, and a very strong desire on the part of the 
animal to “ bave his own way.” He evidently had no re- 
epect for persons, fences, nor the rights of his seni irs. 
His skull is a perpetual testimony of his perversity. 
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1. Waat phrenological development is requisite 
for an ed-tor? 2. Is a collegiate cour-e necessary for such 
profession? Ana, 1. An editor requires, special! , a men- 
tai temperament, large perceptive faculties, and particu- 
larly Individualiiy aud Eventuality, with a good dev«lop- 
ment of Comparison, Iveality, and Language. In many 
situations large Combativeness and Destructiveness will 
be called for. 2. A collegiate education is not essential, 
but a good education obtained somewhere and somehow 
is necessary. An editor will find a use for all the learning 
he can get 

A First anp Seconp Love.—Allow me to ask 
if you wil plese be so kind as to answer ia your valuab'e 
Journal, why it is that one who in her young da‘s 
devotedly loved even to idolatry one of the opposite sex, 
but being sep rate’ by the inscrutable d: cree of Provi- 
dence calling Lim from earth, has since felt a strange 
inaifference toward all the sex? She has received pro- 
posals of “ honor” from some, and felt induced to reject 
them in consequence of this indifference, and -ome of her 
frie ds have told her that she is “not in the path of duty 
while doing thus.” Now as duty is what she is striving to 
perform, although she can not see that it leads her to 
accept any proposal in which her heart is net intere ted, 
even though by so dong a “ good home” might be secured, 
will you please decide what is duty in this case, and thus 
oblige a number who are interested in your valuable 
JovurNAL, and the great truths it so faitnfally presents to 
its readers? Yours respectfully—Dvuty. Ans. When 
any object of worldly attachment may have been removed 
beyond our reach—be it father, mother, brother, or sister ; 
be it a child or a lover—it is unwise to mourn or grieve 
over the loss. We should rather mjoice that we were 
permitted to enjoy them so long. We voluntarily transfer 
our love of home from one place to another, and withdraw 
it from an unworthy friend. Why not transfer our affec- 
tion from the dead to the living? We may cherish the 
highest spiritual regerd for the spirit of the one, and at 
the same time conform to the requirements of our physical 
condition by suitable earthly companionship. We think 
it a duty to this extent, to wean ourselves from the 
departed and devote ourselves to the living. We regard 
the social affections when not morbid, as transferable. 





Novet-Reapine. —Is novel-reading an evil? 
Ana. Netalways. A bullet fired through the lungs of a 
man does net always kill him, but probably the proportion 
who would be decidedly the worse for it is so greut, that 
the general caution against shooting balls through the 
lungs is well founded. All works called novels are nut 
bad, and if they do not go beyond the truih they muy be 
as good as history; but many, perhaps we may say the 
majority of novels, are the work of over-exciti d brains; 
they are dstort'ons of nature, and calculated to inflame 
and mislead the imagination of all who read them. “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” is a novel—so the blood-and-thunder 
stories in the flash papers are novels, 


S1ans or Lone Lire.—The best signs of long life 
are temperate habits, something to do, or “an object ;” 
euch, for example, as educating a family, building up a 
useful institution, doing some missionary work, crowiny 
erops, inventing useful labor-saving machinery, and con- 
forming to the laws of matter and of mind—in short, car 
rying out the design of your creation. There is much 
nonsense in the twaddle about tve length of life being «c- 
termined by avatomical measurements. The question is, 
how much constitutional vitality is there, and how is it 
used? If naturally weak, it may be strengthened. If 
wasted by using liquors and tobaceo, one will let go of :ife 
so much toe sooner. There are as mapy ways of commit- 
ting suicide as of prolonging life. 


Wuo are THR Rocurs ?—When repeated failures 
occur in the receipt of this Journal by a subscriber, he may 
infer that it has beeo appropriates by some wickeu rogue. 
We are very careful to mail the Jovgna. to subscrib rs 
regularly, but having no control over the P. O. manage- 
ment we can not undertake to inawre its receipt. In such 
cases. perbaps the better course may be to precure the 
JovunNat thr ugh seme local newsman. The P. O, losses 
are very few, but always very prov. king. 


Prrsictan.—Could a person succeed as a phy- 
sic'an with the developments »s described in the Seif-In- 
structor, but the bead being only twenty-two an’ a half 
inches in cireumf-rence, and vital and menial tempera- 
ments cach marked tour, and the motive temperament 
marked five? Ans. Yea, but with a higher temperament 


would do better. 





Writine ror tHe Press.—It is not necessary 
that you have a “classical ed jon” to b a report 
er, a writer fur the press, or even an editor. Though the 
more you know of everything the better you can do any one 
thing. If you propose to follow literature or authorship 
as a profession, you should study the classics, the natural 
sciences, ete., not excepting Phrenology. Beginners 
should try their hand at descriptive writtng—not poet zing 
—as a discipline, and they may find admission in avy of 
the Iecal newspapers or magazi Suppose you try your 
hand at personal descriptions of cistinguished men, stat'ng 
m'nutely all the details «f height, breadth, complexion, 
prebable age, color of eyes, hair, mode of expression in 
talk, walk, etc. This is such matter as will interest all 
readers and please editors Try it. 








Suoorrne Stars.—Are the lights we see shooting 
at nigbt stars? Ans. No; tuey are supposed to be phos- 
phorescent accumulations. Meteors are sometimes thus 
seen. 

Satr.—Can one live thrivingly with no more 
salt than exists naturaily in our food? Ans. Yes, doubt- 
less. The ea'ing of salt is mainly a habit with us, The 
curing of meat and butter with salt makes us accustomed 
to it, and we thus learn to crave it with other articles of 
food. The lion and tiger thrive on fresh meat—and the 
grea’ majority of wild cattle never see a salt lick or salt 
spr.og and they thrive. Pepper is considered by many 
as almost, if not quite, as necessary as salt, yet it is on 
food a deleterious drug. 

A Goop Wirr.—A correspondent inquires, 


“What organs should a lady possess to become a good 
wife?” Ans. All the organs common to her sex, noi exe 


cepting a lively tongue. Most persons are fond of music. 


Sever at Questions.—1. Is it to be believed that 
the antediluvians never saw the rainbow? Ans. We have 


no satisfactory testimony on the point. 2. Is a legal ad- 
vocate justified, under all circumstances, for defending bis 
client? Ans. He is under no obligation to undertake the 
ease. His duty is to see that his client has the benefit of the 
law, be the penal.ies what they may. 8. Loquacity is evi- 
dently more peculiar to the feminine element of society than 
to the masculine. Llow does Phrenvlogy account for it? 
Ans. Women talk more than men partly because it is 


theirs to teach children to talk. Again, they are more 
together, and practice more than men, and acquire more 


language. 4. Have not our highest tribunals decided that 
secession is illegal? Ans. Yes; and it has been decived 


very effectually in another way, namely—by the force of 


arms. 5. In conflicts between States and the General 
Government. are individeals punishable by virtue of the 
civil law? Anes. Wait a little, and see what shall be the 


decision in the case of Jefferson Davis. We claim that 
the States are, and must be, subservient to the General 
Government, as the towns and counties are subservient to 
the State. But we shall soon have proper answers to all 
these questions, from headquarters. 


Ovr Oprxion.—We are requested to state what 
we know of Prof. Wm. B.iley Potter, M.D., author, lec- 
turer, me'ium, manipulator, and so forth, including bis 
“h ghly important revelations, intensely interesting won- 
dertul facts, and astounding phenomena!” Ana. Not 


having been mounted on spiritual stilts, not having navi- 
gated the supernal spheres, of late, nor delved in the ree 
gions of the infernal—in short, not knowing anything 
about the above, below, or outside of this terrestial ball, 
we are not sufficiently inflated with the gaseous imflux to 
illuminate the intellectual horizon of the interrogator. In 
short, we are obscure, don’t see, can’t tell, and wouldn’t if 
we could. Where he got bis M.D. or “ Prof” we are in 
teetotal darkness. 

Teacurrs.— What organs should predominate 
in ateacher? Ans. If any, the intellectual, especially the 
perceptives, But a teacher wants Firmness, to give per- 
severance; Combativeness, to give energy, industry, and 
courage ; :ocial affection, to awaken in and to express love 
for the pupils; large moral organs, to inspire justice, kind 
ness, and goodness, a8 well as to evince these virtues; in 
Short, a teacher should have an active and sirong temper- 
ament and a first-rate head. 


Daamatic AvtTrorsiup What organs, and 
their signs, are necessary to success cs a drumatic author? 
Ans. ‘i he temperament should be fine and strong, and all 
the orgens should be full or large. It warts, in short, a 
strong head, especially large organs of Language, Haman 
Nature, Eventuality, Imitation, Mirthfulness, Destructive- 





ness, Combativeness, and Secretiveness; and also those 
organs large through the cctivity of which the subject of a 
drama is appreciated. Human Nature, memory, and the 
entire intellectual group must be well deve'oped. Sbak- 
speare—nothing less—must be your model, and he was a 
MAN. 


Museums or Anatomy, when properly conducted, 
may be instructive and useful ; but it is too often the case 
that they degenerate into mere vulgar shows, and are used 
for vile purposes. They should be under the direct:on of 
educated physicions only. Of the one in New York we 
know nothing, except that one part of the house is used 
for the exhibition of morbid specimens in wax. and that 
another part of fhe same house was recently occupied by 
a very disreputable character, for very disreputable pur- 
poses, and that the keeper, with female inmates, was ar- 
rested and sent tothe Tombs. How the said premises are 
now occupied we do not know. If the whole concern is 
not bad, if it is not wicked quackery, the propriet rs wiil 
find it to their interests to purge the building of its bed 
name. Do they not prescribe remedies for indiscreet 
young men? 


Ix Harmony witn Purenovocy.—Mr. C. D , of 
Henny, Illinois, claims that the Church «f the New Jeru- 
salem harm. nizes with science and revelation, and that it 
is in perfect keeping with the spiritual and material nature 
of man, 

It will give us pleasure to publish, bri: fly, the crguments 
of the representatives of different churches on this p: int, 
not mere assertions, but real arguments, drawn from sci- 
ence and Scripture. We will give fifty lines of space, in 
this department, to any accredited clergyman who may 
wish to present the claims of his church as best answering 
the claims « f science and the nature of mun. We shall be 
glad to hear from the Catholic, the Protestant, Jew, Mo- 
hammedan, snd Pagan. We would hear all sides, and 
choose the best. 


Tae Drvixine Rop.— Will you explain, through 
the Prreno.oeicat Jovenat, how it is that certain per- 
sons, by means of a forked stick cut from the wild ch: rry 
tree, and he'd tightly in both bands, can trace hidden 
wuler-courses, or determine where springs are loc»ted un- 
der the surtace of the earth? Ans. We do not admit the 


correctness of the theory implied in this question. We 
shall not, therefore, attempt to explain what we do not 
believe to be a fact. Itis an easy mater for an explana- 
tioa of what is not absolutely known or positively proven, 
to refer to the branches of science enominate electric- 
ity, mesmerism, psycholozy, etc., which, at best, are cut 
imperfectly understood, and this involves the idea in a 
still greater and more inexplicable mystery. Other sticks, 
besides those taken from the cherry tree, will work the 
same in the operator’s hands. We have seen those used 
taken from the “ sweet apple tree.” Why not the sour? 

It will be observed that as the stick is held in the ha: ds 
of the operator, it wil of necessiiy turn down the more 
tightly it is neld ; and it is plain that this force can be ex- 
erted without any c»nsc:ousness on the part of the indi- 
vidual, and he may therefore be honestly deceived by the 
movement. That the influence of hidden springs ha- 
anything to do with the mc vements of the stick, we do not 
admit. These who claim to possess this myster«us power 
will haraly stand the test of being led over the ground a 
second time, blindfolded, which they could not reasonably 
object to, were the principle correct upon which they claim 
to base their impressions. —— 

Trave.inc Corresponpents.—The price paid to 
newsp "per travelers depends entirely on their c:pacity as 
writers. A mun like Wasbingon Irving, Wm. Cullen 
Bryant, Horace Greelry, Il. W. Beecher, or H. J. Ray- 
mond might demand a large salary, and get it, but the 
paper would want to announce the name of the corre- 
spondent. Bayard Taylor was a practical printer, became 
an assistant editor on a weekly paper, then a writer for 
the Tribune, and as a traveling corr spondent reccived 
enough to defray his expenses. One needs good talents 
and a first-class reputation as a man and writer to com- 
mand very much pay in this line, or even to get his arti- 
eles printed at all in a paper that is uble to pay. 


Arrecration is of various kinds, but in all cases 
arises from the perverted action or the morbid condition 
ef Approbativeness. 
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Hanv-Wririna.—The conductors of this Journan 
have never asserted that they can tell a person’s charaeter 
by means of his hand-writiog, and they can not properly 
be held responsible for what somebody else may have 
suid. We intend soon to publish an article on the subj-ct, 
in which we will endeavor to show to what extent and 
under what conditions hand-writing may be taken as an 
index to character. 

tecerpr.—If our kind friend who thinks he has 
discovered “ a gross blunder” in our October number will 
covsult “ Webster’s Unabridged,” he will perceive that 
we have merely used in one of its legitimate senses a word 
which has a!so other and, at first right, apparently widely 
diff rent meaning-. If he had merely raid that recipe is 
the better word to be used in all such cases, we should 
not disagree with him, but bonus aliguando dormitat 
Tomerus. 

Onean or Morton (?).-1s there not an organ 
just b: low the center of the back part of the head which 
controls motion? I think I have read that there was in 


some of your books. [I have such a bump about as large 
as half of a hickory-nut! Ans. You probably refer to the 


occipital protuberance, which is not strictly a phreno- 
logical organ, but indicates physiologically the degree of 
muscular power and activity, which are in proportion to 
its size and prominence, —— 

Wir vs. Jyupement.—Lord Kames was no phre- 
nolog'st, and was simply mistaken. 


Perrervat Morron._-P. 8S. Has there ever heen 
an inven'ion of perpetual motion? Ans. No, and ther: 
never will be un il the laws of Nature shall have been 
abrogated. 

Memorny.—An impression clearly made, or a 
mater well learned, may be as indclibiy im, ressed on 
one mind as on another. But if one be a mere purrot in 
intellect, with no originality or ideas, his memory may be 
good; but in point of real talent he will not compare witir 
one less easily impressed, but with more strength of mind 
We pay quite too much attention to committing other 
peopie’s ideas to memory, and not enough to calling out 
and developing the natura! talent of the pupil. 


Piercinc Eyes.—The power to affect others 
either pleasantly or unpleasantly, and to control or influ- 
ence, in some cases, their actions by a mere glance of the 
eye, is possessed, in a greater or less degree, by many. 
The influcnce is perhaps a magnetic one. Like all other 
kinds of power, it may be used for good ends, or it may be 
abused. It should be exercised under the guidance of the 
intellect and the control of the moral sentiments. 


Inrettect vs Hair.—Is it proper to say a per- 
son has a low forehead merely becaus: the hair grows 
lew, although the person’s forchead rises almest an inch 
above the portion commonly called the forehead? and is 
such a person tack. ng in intcliect more than one on whose 
forehead the hair does not grow so low? Ans. No, the 
hair growing low is no more a sign of deficient intellect 
than bald is an indi of mental greatness. 





CroTruine.—1. Please state your reasons in the 
March number, page 96 (Vol. 41), of the A. P. J., for dif- 
fering in opinion with Calvin Cutter, M.D., in regard to 
what kind of clothing is best to be worn next to the skin. 
See his treatise on “ Anatomy, Physiolo:y, und Iygie ¢,” 
Chap. xxxii. p. 301. 2. Also your — as to sicepin 
wita the head nearly on a level, with the body elevate 
say aninch ortwo? Ans, 1. We give in tiis deparunent, 


as a general rule, merely facts and opinions. To give our 
r asons (and we have them) would require, in most cases, 
two much room. 2 As a general rule, one should sleep 
wich the head but slightly elevated. 


Orcans.—Are you acquainted with a single 
instance wh rein an individual was entirely deficient in 
One or more of the organs? Ans. No, except in idiotey, 


Coror.—Is it light alone that gives to plants 
and flowers their color? Ans. Yes. 


Gymnastics ror Farmers.—Farmers have suf- 
fivient body exercise in performing their work. Some 
special training to correct any lack of symmetry and give 
euse, grace, and dignity of movement may be useful; but 
such truinins shoukl be taken when you are not fa:igued. 
The flesh-brush is useful in particular cases, where a slug- 
gi-h svn needs to be roused into action, but in general, a 
ssurtraobing with the hand in taking the morning bath, 
followed by the application of a towel, is beter. 





Amrtra F.—Those were brave and womanly 
words. Goon. “ Where there is a will there is a way,” 
and God will bless »1l good efforts. 


Mr. Dervy.—Is he a practical phrenologist? 
Ans. Yes, if living; but we heard he wus dead. 


Goop ror Norurina.--*The European Pocket 
Time Keeper,” made of paper and paste-board, and seils— 
through the ; ost oflice—for $1. “ The fool and his money 
are soon parted.” Look out for cheats, swindle-s, gift- 
schemes, lotteries, watch and jewelry adveriisers, and all 
that class of roguvs wh advertise to give you some:h ng 
vuluable for almost nothing. The name—* European 
Pocket Time Keeper”—sounds large, but it is only a worth- 
less thing. 

Emascutation. — Were the brain constituting 
one: f the orrans (as Amativeness) removed. would the 
functions of that organ remain in force? If they do 8», 
on wht law or laws do you base the retention of the 
activity of this or.an? Ans. If thut portion of the brain 


which constituted the organ through which its function 
was manifested be removed, of course there would be nw 
action or manifestation. Can one see when the op.ic 
nerves or the eyes are destroyed? Does not emascula- 
tion destroy the power of procreation ? 


Witp Corroy.—A subscriber sends us a native 
plant to which he gives this name, and asks if it can not 
be manufactured. No Tne staple is too short, and it has 
no beard to make it hang tovether, as has cotton. 


C. O. D. are letters used by shippers, through 
express companies, signifying “ Collect on Delivery.” 
Ezgs are regarded as healthful. We know nothing of the 
hair oil; if you swallow it, it may m»ke the bair grow, but 
we have no fai:h in its external application. See Part LIT. 
of “ Physiognomy” — now printing—for a group of the 
grestest musicians. All we know of P. Benson was given 
in the April number A. P. J. Perhaps Messrs. Cady and 
Root, of Chicago, can give particulars. Try them. 


Vourrion—Wiit.—Yes, that is just what we 
mean, that Will or Volition does not exist as a particular 
faculty of the mind, but is a mode of activity of two or a 
dozen different faculties; and herein Pbrenology corrects 
the old metaphysicians. I derive food through Alimentive- 
ness, and this excites the intel!ect to plan the mezns, and 
Constructiveness to make the gun, and Destructivenvss, 
Combativeness, and Secretiveness to use it successfully. 
It »ll umounts to this: being hungry, I will eat, 7. ¢., use 
all these processes to meet this one de-ire, which, in this 
case, is the corner-stone of the will or volition, but many 
faculties co--perate. 

Gait aNnp Spurznem.—The founder of the 
science of Phrenology was the celebrated Dr. Gall. His 
whole work, 6 vols., we will furnish for $15, and “‘Spurz- 
heim’s Physiognomy” for $5; both works are very scarce. 


Diexrry, erc.— What is the phrenological 
definition of dignity, and what is its physiognomical sign? 
Ans. See “Our New Dictionary of Phrenology and 


Physiognomy.” What is the best treatment for cleansing 
the blood? Ans. Right living; food, drink, air, exercise, 


etc. Is not “ jealousy” a sign cf true love? Ans. No. 


Can you give any rvliable information in regard to the 
pecuniary wdvantages to be gained by going South? 


Ans. Yes, viz., plenty of cheap lands, a fine mild climate, 
rich soil, valuable productions. 


Tue ‘ Liguryine Catcutator.’’—Mr. H—— has 
an active temperament and good arithmetical talent, and 
is indebted to study and to a system which he has, for 
doing his work so rapidly. Others can learn the art, and 
by practice succeed as we.!. 


Bonres anD Muscies.—The human skeleton has 
240 bones, and the body about 400 muscles. 


Cuass In PorenoL°Gy.-—Our class will commence 
the second week in January, probably as early as Wed- 
nesduy. Persows desiring to become members should 
forward thcir names so that we may know early what 
number to expect. 

Tomators.—For persons in ordinary health, 
tomatoes are quite as wh: lesome raw as cooked, but they 
need to be ripe. If they are unripe or over-ripe, perhaps 
oeooking would improve them. 





nee 


Amputation.—The loss of a leg doubtless re- 
duces the amount of food which a person required 
previously, b the ab of a leg reduces the 
weight about twenty-five poun’s, but we doubt if you 
could get board cheaper on account of the loss of a limb. 





Nervous Propie generally have a predominance 
of the mental temperament. 


TEMPERAMENT AND MarriaGe.—I am a lady, 
twenty-ereht pe of age, of medium height, aversge 
weight, thick dark-brown hair, gray cyes, heavy eyebrows, 
strengly-marked features, and fair skin —what is my tem- 
perament, and what should be the tea:perament, color «f 
eyes a’ d hair, and age of the mon I shoud marry }— 
Macaig. Ans, We can not speak positively «f your lem- 
perament without a likcness or a fuller description. It is 
probably motive-mental, though the viral may be nearly 
eqnal to the other two, A man of thirty-five or forty, of the 
Vitalemental temperament, blue eyes, and light-brown 
hair would be suited to you; or, us the temperaments are 
apparently pretty well balanced in you, one more like 
yourself ig temperament would not be unfitted. 


Wuicn faculties are immortally preserved? 
Ans, All that in the other life will be nceded. The intel- 
lectual and moral powers especially, and doubtiess certain 
emotions and affections which in this life have both a 
ment] and a physical basis or mode of action, 


Reason or Brutes.—Do any brutes have reason- 
ing faculties? Ans. There are some acts of the elephant, of 
the dog, horse, and parrot, that look as if there were in 
them some faint glimmerings of reason. They seem to 
adopt new means fur the accomplishment of purposes 
which sholl adapt them to new situati.ns. The beaver 
modifies his dam to suit it to a new order of things. In- 
stinct is the result of fixed impulses in bees, which impel 
them to build in a particular way, and 'o cover with wax 
any dead miller or worm too large to be dragged out of the 
hive, and thus prevent a bad odor and uncleanness, Still, 
a horse will starve to death tied with a rope or strap 
halter, and «naw the bark from th» tree a: high as he can 
reach. Much reason would teach bim to gnaw off the 
rope and be free to forage at will. It is a nice line that 
divides instinct and reason. They run almost into each 
other. 

Laziness.—Is natural bodily inactivity and a 
dislike to be confined to common manual | ‘bor all that 
e-mstitutes a lazy person? Avs No, by no means. We 


know a plenty of people who are inact:ve bodily and dis- 
like physical exertion, but they have active minds and are 
very indusirius; but it must be scdentary work, invulv- 
ing mind action wore than hard labor. It is possible for 
a p:rson to have the nerves and muscles that relate to 
lator und bodily exertion relatively w: ak, while the mind 
forces are active. Such a person would be culled lazy so 
far as muscular work is concerned, but would not deserve 
the name, as a student, artist, thinker, planner. There 
are those who have a s!uggish mind as well as a sluggieh 
body, and this is the lazy person. 


Exaccerstion.—Whut makes some people ex- 
aguerate everythit g they say? Ans. Excessive Ideality, 
Hope, an exalte ] mental temperament, and wnt of train- 
ing. Were purents more exact and carcfal with cbildr n, 
requiring them to tell the truth, rather than permit them 
to describe wha‘ th: y see and hear, through their imagin- 
ation, there would be less vxaggeration. 


“A Constant Reaper.’’—If you will send us 
your address, and a three-cent stamp !o puy return post- 
age, we will send you a circular that will tell you all 
about how to obtain un examination and full written 
characier by means of likenesses, 


Size or Heap anp Curst.—How many inches 
ought a person to measure around the chest wh» weighs 
15v pounds? and how large a head shoul such a person 
poss:ss? Ans. A muh weighing 150 p unds sheuld have 


a head measuring 22 inches; and if he is built on the tall 
principle, he should measure around the chest n«t icss 
than 84inches. If he be of a stont baild, and not tall, he 
will measure an inch or two more. 


Berna Losr.—We can not explain here why, 
when a per:on is lost, he shou:d come around to the place 
of starting. Some, we know, do ot, for in that case they 
would find themselves. 
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APpproBATIVENEss, in phrenological language, 
means regard for character; love of praise; desire to 
excel; desire for popularity. Tne meaning of spectator 
isa looker on; an observer; one who sees. The mark 
of Cain we can not explain, nor do we suppose it neces- 
sary. —_— 

MarniaGe without Previous Love.—Persons 
properly mated pbrenologically, physiologically, and 
psychologically, without any previous love for each other, 
would be likely to have a peaceful, useful, and in most, 
if not in all, tespects a happy Ife ; much more so, indecd, 
than persons improperly mated that have entertained for 
each other strong mutual love. The hard, stern realities 
of life put to a severe test what is called love between 
married people. If the partics are il!-adapted conjugally, 
and out of tine with each other, Jove will not keep the 
wolf of contention from the «oor, nor prevent one from 
feeling an insult if improperly treated. Our idea js, that 
the parties should be properly mated, and love each other 
also. —- 

Growrtu or Tun Oraaxs. —It docs not take four- 
teen years to increase the size of an organ, er a class of 
organs. From fourteen years: f age to twenty-eight years 
of age the head may grow two inches in size, and it will 
increase perceptibly in two years. So of the different 
paris—Causality, Comparison, Sc!f-Esteem, Approbative- 
ness, ete.—and anybody who di-putes this does not know. 


Sevr-Dentat.—Conscientiousness is the founda- 
tion of self-denial When one is tempted to be unjust, Be- 
nevolence is the foundation «f self-denial when want 
pleads for help. Parental Love makes the parent deny 
himself; Fr endship leads ove to deny himself for a friend, 
and Amativeness for the loved one. 
many kinds; and in relation to the higher faculties it isa 
virtue very easy to be practiced, even though the lower 
faculties c'amor for gratificetion; but when one has no 
power or action in the higher 1 ature to repel temptation, 
self-denial is difficult if not impossible. 


Wuat to Do.—A correct phrenological exam- 
ination will inform a person for what occupation he is best 
adapted, or in what ealling or pursuits he will be likely to 
succeed best — 

Dereamus.—I have for a long time been seriously 
troubled with dreams. Usually, as soon as I fall asleep I 
commence dreaming, and continue dreaming, apparcntly 
witne ut any intermission, until I awake, and then if I go 
to sleep aga n, again [ dream, consequently my sleep does 
not refresh me. I frequen'ly arise in the morning more 
fat-gued than when I retired at night. If 1 doze during 
the day I invariably dream. At times my dreams are very 
laborious, being for several consecutive nights a continua- 
tion of the same subject; at other mes light dreams, on 
innumerable sabjects, during the seme nigvt. I am about 
thirty years ok!; for some jears used a great deal of to- 
bace, tea, coffee, and meat. On the first of May, to try 
its effect, I quit chewing tobacco and drinking tea and 
coffee, and use meat but once a day; in place of tea and 
coffee I now drink milk. I cont/nue t smo«e about three 
cigars a day. My general health is good; I weigh 146 
Ibs., be:ng 10 Ibs. more than I ever weighed before at this 
time of the year; but I cootinue to dream, dream, dream. 
What says Phrenolozy as to the cause, snd how may re- 
lief be obtained? — Densrerve. Ans. Phrenology says 
notning on the point; but Physiology says you do not live 
right. If not dyspeptic, you are the next thing toit. Do 
you not eat heavy suppers? Do you take vigorous bodily 
exercise daily in the open air? Do you bathe the entire 
person on rising in the morning? Do you ever take wet- 
sheet packs or Turkish baths? What is your occupation? 
Are you married? You were evidently injured by tobacco, 
Why continue it? Drink water instead of milk. We must 
have a more complete statement of your parentage, habits, 
pursuits, and present condition bef »re prescribing for your 
infirmity. Perfect health insures dreamless sleep. 


Curieiars.—I have suffered with chilblains for 
two winters, ind have tricd to cure them, without saccess, 
As a last resort I write to you, to tell me what to do to get 
rid of the troublesome visitors? Ans. Remove the cause, 


and they will disappear. Tight over-warm stockings and 
tight or ill-fitting shoes are among the causes. Easy fitting 
eotton or lambswool stockings—cotion is best—summer 
and winter; well-fiting tut roomy shoes—not rubber or 


patent leather—made of calf skin, is every way the best 


for daily wear; then, before cressing, when takiog the 
morning hand-bath, wash the feet, wipe them dry, then, 
one at a time, give them a thorough wringing, squeezing, 
and rubbing. This will equalize the circulation, and tend 
to prevent coldness, corns, and chilbluins, In short, you 
must take cure of your feet, 


Self-denial is of | 


Publishers’ Department. 


OneE MORE Numver! 
ber of the A. P. J. completes the volume. 
is to be continued. 
Many who do not indorse craniology, accept its physio- 





The next num- 
The JournaL 





The demand for it is increasing. 


logical, physiognomical, and its ethnological teachings. 
It is the only serial publication of the kind in the world. 
Others have been started and stopped. They did not pay. 
We count on the co-operation of kind friends, who speak 
to and write us encouragingly. They say the Journat is 
doing a good work, and that it must be kept up. We are 
impressed with the truth and utility of its mission, and 
propose (o devote ourselves zealously to its continuance. 
We submit the qu stion to our coustituents, as to whether 
or not they will go with us. The polls are open. Voting 
has already commenced. Those who say Ay will put a 
ballot—a greenback—into an envclope, with the name of 
the voter or voters, and address the same to this office, to 


be duly recorded in our new books for 1866. 


Dererrep.—An interesting article on 
“ Washington and Caesar,” is deferred on account of our 
inability to get the illustrative engravings ready in time. 
It will appear in our next. Several other articles, already 
in type, are postponed for want of room. 

A New Feature—Sometarxe For 
tue Littte Fo.rxs.—We have in preparation a new fea- 
ture, in the way of ilustrating life through the JournaL 
by means of engravings and well-told anecdotes, such as 
can not fail to interest and impress all readers, especially 
the young. This new feature will be further explained in 
our next number, and the work commenced in the first 
number for the new year. 


PostaGe on Tue Jocrnat To En- 


| @Lanp.—A correspondent writes us from East Liverpool, 





Columbia Co., Ohio: Gentlemen—When in your city a 
few months since, on my retorn from England, I subscribed 
for your excellent Jovenat, to be sent to me at tois place 
(U have been a constant suvscriber for many years, some- 
times direct from your oflice, and sometimes through our 
news agent), with the inten'ion of send ng it to some friends 
in Engiand; bot they wrie me that they charge letter 
postage for it there. Is it because it is not dune up in 
proper form? or becanse it is got up in such neat style 
und they are ashanw« d of comparison, ard resort to this 
method to keep it frcm being circulated there? They (my 
friends) like it much, but fecl that 11s. 1d. sterling is too 
much to pay for it in the shape of postage. Can you inform 
~e in what way [I can send it so that it can as other 
poridicals do between the two countries? It certainly 
is not over-weight, and if it were, it certainly would not be 
classed as letiers; but such are the facts. 
Yours very respectfully, JOHN THOMPSON. 

[In reply, we may state that it is the cover which makes 
it subject to letter postage in England. Remove the cover 
and it will ten pass for a penny, é. ¢., two cents postage. 

Oh, the wisdom of our postege regulators! When will 
they display a little common sense? We should like to 
phrenologize their heads and fertilize their brains.] 

Epvucation Comp.ete.—A correspond- 
ent writes us from Louisville, Ky.: 

“I have induced a number to purchase this work. I 
believe it to contain the true philosophy. When I 
married, it was not only to gratify my natural affection, 
but to improve my race. I kept my body sound and 
healthy, that it might be transmitted in the same condition. 
My boy is over sixteen years of age, and has scarcely been 
sick a day in bis }-fe, and I think wiil be an improvement 
on his parects. Outside of the natural laws the millennium 
will never come. w. BL” 

tEPLENISH youR Liprary.—Nearly 
every mail brings us letters inquiring what are the best 
and most entertaining books for me to purchase to com- 
menece a small library? As it would take up too much of 
our time to reply to each letter, we announce to our young 
readers, male and female, that we have several hundred 


| 


| 
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copies of st dm books in stock, works, 
embracing every kind of the best literature, which we are 
enabled to sell at prices below the publisher's price. 

We offer to send $15 worth of carefully selected books 
by first express on receipt of $10, to all the subscribers of 
the PureNnoLoGicaL JouBNAL. 

This offer, of course, is only for the stock we have on 
haud, and which is too numerous to specify. 





Books ror Srupents.—We recom- 
mend the following to those intending to s!udy Phre- 
nology : 

Spurzheim’s Phrenology ..............-se0+00+ 
BOM RNR . oo. 00s ccccccosccescoccccevesse 


CI FIORE on. 2.05 cn c0needersrniondeas 
Combe’s System of Phrenology........+...+.+++ 
Combe’s Lectures... ..........+ 

Defense of Phrenology.........--..++-seeseees 
Constitution of Mam............:eeeecceeseeees 


All of which may be sent by post or express, at prices 
annexed. — 

Back Votumes.—A subscriber writes 

that he has the Journat for 1863, ’64, and °65 for sale, but 
neglects to tell us at what price. 


How to Remir Monry.—Post- Office 
Orders.—For the accommodation of people who live in- 
convenient to banking facilities, the P. O. Department 
have established a system of moncy orders, or general 
exchange. One hundred and twenty-five of the principal 
post-oflices have been designated as “order” offices, at 
which any sum from one to thirty dollars may be paid, 
and an order taken on either of the other order offices, 





“where the money will be paid on presentation of the order 


properly indorsed or rece:pted. A smull fee is charged 
by the office granting such order. It is entircly safe to 
send these orders by mail, for should the order be lost or 
stolen, the office on which it is drawn will not pay the 
money to any party they do not know to be entitled to 
receive it; and should orders be lost by carelessness of 


post-office clerks. being burnt, or run into the river, as was 
the case with a car-load of mai! matter here a few weeks 
since, duplicate orders will be issued ia their plaec, and 
the origina's will then b- come useless. To render this 
system of the most service, the number of order offices 
must be increased. In towns where there are bonks that 
will sell drafts on the principal cites, such drafts answit 
for transmission »s well as the postel order; but what is 
needed is, that when our friend and fellow-laborer has 
raised a club of twenty subscribers in his little sect l-ment 
in the interior of Nebras« a, 10) miles away from a bank, 
he can gt his thirty deliars exchanged for on order ot bis 
pos -oflice, even thongh it be ranked in the department 
seale as only third class, The returns show that during 
the last quarter 27,044 postal orders were issued, repre- 
senting $455,465 17, for doing which the Government fees 
amounted to $4,152 80. 

This sy-tem will now be extended with great ropidity, 
and in future most remi'tances made to publishers will 
be made in this way. The people should acquaint them- 
selves with this new and saf» mode of remitting. 


CLUBBING WiTn OTHER MaGAzINEs.— 
We will cheerfully subscribe for and furward any maga- 
zine, newspaper, or other publication to be had iu America 
at publishers’ prices; but we can not club the A. P. J. 
with any other at rates less than $1 50 per copy, when 
several are taken together. Instead of reducing our sub- 
scription price, we may be driven to raise it or to reduce 
its quality and quantity ; at present the Jovrnat costs all 
its receipts, leaving no margin for profits. Our single sub- 
scriptions ought to be $3 a ye 'r, and lowest club rates $2. 
But we shall look for the cheapening of paper and other 
materials, by which we may be enabled to keep on at 
present prices. Those who renew their subscriptions at 
once, will be served at rates ruling now, namely, $2 a year, 
or in clubs at $1 50. od 

Un Tres Bon PrLacement.—Voulez 
vous savoir ce qu’il faut faire? Comment s’élever dans 
lemonde? Et la maviére d’assurer le succés, la santé et 
le bonheur? Si c’est le cas, le premier pas pour assurer 
ce but est d’apprendre quelles s nt vos capucités réelles. 
Ce que vous pouvez faire de mieux, que ce soit dans le 
barreau, la medecive ou la théologie ; dans les arts, la mé- 
canique ou le commerce. Un banquicr, un courter, an 
agent d’assurances, un ingénvieur, un constructeur; un 
ouvrier en fer, bois ou pierre. Un examen sérieux por 
MM. Fow er cr Wetis, phrénologues, au np. 889 Broad- 


way, répondra a cet e question. 
. 
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Deferred Articles. 


Americans In Lonpon, Paris, Ero.— 
It would be a great convenience to have City Directories, 
with the names and addresses of Americans residing in 
the chief towns of the old couniry, say London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dublin, Paris, etc.; with hotels, 
public places, muscums, art galleries; such as would be 
most interesting for a stranger to visit, with days when 
open, prices of admission, with routes and fares between 
principal places ia $ and cis. as well as in £. s. and d. 
Who wil get up such a directory? Meantime, Messrs. 
Siddons and Co. have opened an American agency and 
office for inquiries, at No. 8 Duke Street, Adelphi, London. 
These gentlemen have issued a circular, in which they 
say: 

The revival of a good understanding between the people 
of England and the United States, and the renewed 
impe us given to commerce by the re-esiabl thment of 
peace on the American continent, creates the necessity of 
an agency in London which shall at once be useful to 
Ameri ans in their relations with Europe and Europeans 
io their transactions with Americans. One ot the firm has 
resided for some ycars in the States and Canada, a 
guarantee that he is thoroughly acquainted with th» wants 
and wishes of Americans and Canadians; he has, more- 
over, bad cousiderable experience in agency business of 
the kind now proposed. 

Ossects oF Tur AGrency—RecerpTion ON ARRIVAL.— 
Gentlemen or families will be received on their arrival in 
Eng'and, and every ass:stance given them in procuring 
eith-r privste apartments or hotel accommodation; in 
landing baggage; in affording information as to objects of 
interest to be visited; and generally in advising them, so 
that the visit to —— may be made with the greatest 
economy of time and money. 

Factiit128 —The office will affor.] a central rendezvous 
for gentlemen in London ; letters and parcels will be re- 
ceived acd forwar-ied, and a register of visitors to England 
from the American coutinent kept for reference. The bist 
houses fur making purchass will be indi a'ed. Com- 
missions exceuted and i:quiries conducted in such 
matters as examinations of wills, tracing of pedigrees, 
recovery of debts, i: quires fur missing friends, prosecution 
of claims to property, tutroduciion of youths to cvil- ges or 
uaversivies, confld ntrai inquiries, passports, ete. 

Trews.—A subscription of one guinea—say $5 in gld— 
will entitle the sub criber for one year to command the 
services of Messrs. Siddons & Co.; his name will be regis- 
tered on the r books, and a!l suc matie rs as do not invoive 
outlay will be prowpily a tended to without further charge. 
Where, however, outlay is necessary, the amount shoud 
be remit d with the instractions, and uny exce-8 80 re- 
mived wil be placed to toe credit of the subscriber. 
Le t-rs requiring reply should contain the necessary 
postage stumps. ’ 

Sunse’ibera should send as early int'mation as possible 
of their it nti n to visit England, end give fu'l particulars 
to enable Messrs. S.ddons & Co. to be qui.e ready to meet 
them, or cause them to be met by their Liverpool or 
Southampton agenis. 

Messus. Power anp Wexts, 889 Broadway, New York, 
will perfirm similar services for Europeans visiting 
America, We will meet parties on arrival, procure lodg- 
ings, and tickets by st amers or rail, to any city or town 
in America. We will ulso procure tickels for parties sail- 
ing hence to Europe, California, or otherwhere. Of 
course, remittances with which to procure tickets must be 
made with the order, and stamps with which to prepay 
postages. 


My Destiny—W nartis Ir?—Professor 
—— (pupil of Raphael, the London Astrologer) will write 
out, scientifie Uy and correctly, the Future Earthly 
Destiny of any Man, Woman, or Child. These Life 
Charts point out particulariy the Future in r gard to 
Health, M-nev, Sickne-s, Love and Marriage, Business, 
Fricn:'s, Enemics, etc., and are sure guides. Full Charts, 
$>; ten years, $3; flve questions, $1. Satisfaction guaron- 
teed, Send day of month and year of birih, wheiber 
singe or married, and sex. Address, ———, New Jersey. 

[lt is probable that this charlatan finds patrons among 
the foolish, as do ovher astrologers. Quick phrenvlogists 
practice on a8 milar plan, and profess to rcveal the whole 
in “ten minutes by the watch!’ Of course they are im- 
postors, The above advertisement is sent us, with a 
request that we expose the swindling Professor.} 





Concrete. Buriprnes.—I find that 
cobblestones packed in lime mortar between boards laid 
on the wal raised as fast as it seis, make a cheap and 
sbdstantial building, It is rough couted on the outside, 
blocked off and colored ia imitation of stone. 

No finish ca» excel! this in beauty or durability. In the 
coun'ry such finish blends harmoniously wi‘h the jar d- 
scupe, is pleasing to tue cultivated eye and winning to the 
senses. 

I built an ash and smoke-house 8 feet square by 7 fect 





high, cemented at bottom, and beautifully finished, for 

2. It auswers every purpose of such a building. I 
built a boiler and hog-house, 18 feet eqnare by 12 feet 
high, well finished on the outside, at on expense of $50. 
I can keep corn in it clear of rats. I built a drying-house 
for a keg manufacturing company, 18 !'y 22 feet, by 10 feet 
high, at a cost of #100. It hus sustsined a great heat, 
enough to fire a wooden building, and answers every 
purpose. Apples could be dried in such a house to good 
profit. The ston‘s were gathered from the adjacent 
grounds, and were of all s‘zes to fit in a 10 and 20inch 
wall. Farm hands can work on such walls, haviog a 
master mason to d rect the laborer. 

Where stones are plenty, buildings of this material can 
be reared for one haif the cost of wood. For dwelling- 
houses, strips of boards are laid up in the walt for lathing, 
to give an wir chamber tc avoid any dampness.—A. L. L., 
North Granby, Ct., in Country Gentleman. 

[We would suggest to parties about to build concrete 
houses, to first try the experiment on a small scale, as 
above, é. ¢., a smoke-house, corn-crib, poultry-house, etc., 
before undertaking any thing larger. By this means they 
can better judge how to mix the material, and how to put 
it up. From our knowledge of the subject, we would 
prefer “ concrete,” rightly selected and combined, to any 
other material, not only for out-houses, but for dwellings. 


See the litile book entitled “ A Ilomwe ror ALL,” for plans 
and particulars.] — 


A Marcu Facrory.—The Frankfort 
(Terkimer Co.) Match Factory of Wm. Gates is described 
as follows by Mr. Willard, of the Utica erald. It is noted 
for the wonverfal and curious machinery used in the man- 
ufacture, the invention of Mr. Gates, and is prohably one 
of the most perfect manufactories of its kind in the world. 

Some idea may be had of the amount of work done at 
this esta»lishbment when it is known that 720,000 feet of 
pine of the best qual:ty are used annually for ihe matche 
ant 400,000 feet of basswood for cases. The sulphur use 
annually for the matches is 400 barrels, and the phos- 
phorus is 9,609 pounds. The machines run night and 
day, and 800 hundsare employed at the works. It takes 
500 pounds of paper per day to make the light, small 
boxes for hr Iding the matches, and four tons of pasteboard 
per week for toc larger boxes. Sixty-six pounds of flour 
per day are used for paste, and after September next tne 
pen y stamp requ red by government on the boxes will 
amount to the snug litle sum of $1,440 per day. 

There are four machincs in use for cutting, dipping, and 
delivering the mates s. The 2-ineh pine plank is sawed 
up the length of the match, which is 2} inches. These go 
into the machine for cutting, where at every stroke 12 
matches are cut, and by the succeeding stroke pushed into 
slats arrange) ou a double chain 250 feet long, which care 
ries them to the sulphur vat, and from thence to the phos- 
phorus vat, and thes across the room and back, returnin 
them at a point justin front of the cutting machine, an 
where they are delivered in their natural order, avd are 
gathered up by a boy into trays and sent to the packings 
room. Thus 1,000 gross, or 141,000 small boxes of matches 
are made per day. The machines for making the snall, 
thin paper boxes and their coves are quite as wonderful 
and ingen‘ously contrived as those that muke the matches. 
A long cil of paper, a3 wide as the box is long, revolves 
oo a wheel, one end being in tue machine. It firs: passes 
through rollers, where the printing is done, from thence» to 
the paste box: s, where the si les and ends only are pasted ; 
from ther ce to the folding apparatus, where the ends are 
nicely folded and the whole box is pasted together and 
drops into a basket. A similar marbiae is at work at the 
covers, and thus 144,000 boxes per day are manufactured. 


A Western Artist Taxine Pay iv 
“ Barter.”’— Eastern ond Evropean readers will be inter- 
ested in the following announcement, which we publish 
gratis for the benefit of the rising generation and “a 
rapidly-increasing family.’ 

If you want a first-best likeness of yourself or friends, go 
to the best and oldest artist in the State; one who has 
never been run out of any town, and who has had fourteen 
years’ pract'ce in Beloit alone, during which he has taken 
over 50,000 likevesses! 

Iam the only ariist that takes the color of the eyes per- 
fect, baving bestowed years of patient study upon this 
specialty. 

Being possessed of a speculating disposition, if custom- 
ers have net the ready money, I am always ready to trade 
for any article of fod or clotbing—paying for wheat, $1 
per bushel; fur wood, $5 per cord—and will take pigs, 
pcas, or poultry; barley, brooms, or butter ; corti, clothing, 
or cabbages; sheep, shingles, or straw; hay, horses, or 
houses; lands, poultry, stocking yarn, or any other article 
that can be weed 1 a larse and repidly-increasing family, 
in exchange for pictures. My rooms are mn Carey’s White 
Brics Block, opposite my old rooms where I was burnt 
out last winter, and ev y of access. I defy all competition 
either in quali y or price of pictures. 

Give me a call, and look over my extensive lot of cases. 

A. W. Perens, Beloit, Rock Co., Wisconsin. 


[Should we pa:s that way we shall certainly patronize 
this artist and pay in “trade.” It may be that we can off 
set our professional services against his; delineate the 
character of the artist, his wife and children, and take pay 
in pictures, which would no doubt be a decided acquisition 
to our museum.] 








VaLvure or Puonocrapny.—The En- 
glish newspapers contain numerous advertisements, in- 
cluding Wan, among which the following samples show 
the utility of Phonography : 

“Corresponding Clerk Wanted. in a ship broker’s office. 
A knowledge of Shorthand desirabie Address, stating 
ralsry expected, Box F 83, Post-office, Liverpool.—Liver- 
pool Mercury. 

“Corresponding or General Cierk, by a Shorthand wri- 
ter, with first-class testimon‘als. Address V 102, at the 
printer’s.— Manchester Guardian, 

“ Wanted, in a carrier’s establishment, a sharp, active 
outh as a Shorthand writer ; one who has had experience 
a a sim lar capacity preferred. Address T 8, at printer's. 

—WManchester Examiner and Times, 

“ Corresponding Clerk Wanted: Shorthand indispensa- 
ble: stste salary required. Address G 160, at the prin- 
ter’s.— Manchester Guardian.” 

Soon as merchants come to understand the use of Pho- 
nography, they will make it one «f the conditions before 
employing a young man, that he not only wr.te a fair long- 
hand, but that he also write Phonograpby. 

“Meresy Dock Estate.—The Mersey Docks and Har- 
bor Board require the services of two competent young 
men who have been accustomed to genera! office duties, 
and who cau wric pla:nly and ex.editiously; also the 
scrvices of a young man competent to tike sthorband 
notes, and to atiend to general office dutws. The salary 
will be £100 per anvumeach{ 500). *pplications stating 
age, and inclosing testimovi.ls of ubin y und character, 
must be sealed and addressed to the Chairman ot the Fi- 
nance Comittee «f the Mersey Docks and Hurbor Bosrd, 
ind. rsed ‘Secretary’s Office,’ und sent under cover to the - 
secretary, not later than the Slst ins'ant. No personal 
application will be entertained. By ord r, 

Dock Office, Liverpool. Joun Harrison, Secretary.” 

All such engagements are made by “ correspondence” 
in England—here, more frequentiy, by personal applica- 
tion. We shall require al our clerks to learn Pho- 
nogtaphy. 

Quack MEDICINES AND THE RELIGIOUS 
Newsparers.—W hen will the time come for the religious 
family Journals to throw out and refuse to publish notices 
of the vile .ostrums of the wicked quacks who feed on 
the life's blood of the poor inva,id who risks bis money, 
yes, and his very life, experimenting with the filtny slops 
put up in bottles and boxes, and advertised in papers 
which profess to tell the truth? It will net do for editors 
and proprietors to say that they are potresponsible. They 
ore resporsible, and it is a doworizht wickeduers on their 
part to lend themselves to the buse deception. With some 
of these parties, we fear the love of lucre is greater than 
the love of justce. We can suggest no bet cr way to cor- 
rect this evil than for su’scribers to ; rotest aguinst the 
practice. Write the publisher that you revard such ad- 
Vertisements not on'y a nuisayce and « swindte, bat as 
tending to corrupt the morals of the famiry—thst you 
must decline being a party to such wickedness, This w Il 
compel him to change his course, aud to se: d you a paper 
free from the nuisance. We would inclu'ec us objection- 
able matter, a'l the bitters, cordials, ton cs, snd ot: er 
stimulants; the “ no-cure-no-pay-do & rs,” lotteries, “ gift” 
jewelry concerns, and all such things as are calculated to 
deceive the unsuspecting A publist:r has +o right to 
ailow his paper to be used in the interest of swiadlers. 


Serrtinc Down.—The returned sol- 
diers are rapidiy “falling into line” and resuming their 
former pursuits. Farmers, wi:h cr.ps to bé gathered ; 
manufacturers, with contracts to be filled, and workers 
throughout the country, \eel a sensible relief on the return 
of the “bone and muscle” to help do up the work. The 
lazy and the dissipated will “hang around” the taverns, 


smoking and drinking their time and money away, and 
will then peddle cigars, candy, penci!s, and toys; while 
the thieves wiil swindle and steal, and toe guerr. lias, in- 
cendiaries, robbers, and murderers will burn and kill for 
the very love of it. All right-miuded persons will need 
to keep a vigilant eye on ths floating vagabonds who were 
bounty-jumpers, deserters, and pests, claim:ng to be Union 
soldiers. While there are no restraints on |.quor-selling, 
we shail need to enlarge all of our prison accommodations. 


Wantep, A Boox Post between the 
U. 8. A. and Great Britain.—At present, books and 
pamphlets can be si nt through the mails between these 
countries only at the high rates of letter postage, viz., 
forty-eight cents an ounce, or twenty-four cents for half an 
ounce. This precludes sending or reoviviug books by 
post. In England, they charge twelve ce: ts a number 


- postage on this Journa with its cover, but if without » 


cover, only two ents. We therefore take off the covers 
from those we send by post to that erlightened country 
An‘ here we beg to inquire, why we may not arrenge 
terms for a bork post between the two countries which 
would be equitable? Itwould be a very great convenience 
to the people on both sides. What say our stupid rulers? 
Where are our postal reformers ? 
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THE SEA BEAR 





THE SEA BEAR. 





Tue singular-looking animal pictured above is 
the Arctocephalus ursinus, found among the isl- 
ands of the Western Hemisphere, both at the north- 
| ern and the sonthern extremity; and also on the 

coast of Kamtschatka. The specimen from which 
| this picture was taken was captured by M. Le- 

compte at Cape Forn, and is now at the Cremorne 
| Gardens, London. 








“This curious marine animal, which is nearly 
| six feet in length. will stand on his hinder fins, sit 
on a chair. climb up a ladder, make andible 
sounds to bis owner. kiss him in the most affec 
tionate manner with the fore-fins around bia neck. 
and swallow any quantity of fish (he does not 

| ¢hew),of which he devours forty pounds a day. 

} “The form of his body and the skin with which 
it is covered resembles a seal, while his upper jiw 
is very similar to that ef a bull-dog, the color 

| from the eves to the nose being a dark brown. 
| The color of the skin is a light brown, softening 
sometimes into a drab. He has four fins. corre- 
sponding in situation to the legs of a quadruped. 
The two occupying the comparative position of 
the fore-legs are fins; but the posterior fins have 
each five phalanges, resembling, in a crude man- 
ner, the human hand, but webbed like the feet of 
aduck. He has, also, the germ of a tail, about 
an inch and a half in length. 

* M. Lecompte thus speaks of the habits and 
temper of his interesting captive: “I stopped at 
Buenos Ayres eight months with him. and there, 
while making him change climate, I made him 
change his habits; for, at first, he refused fresh- 
water fish ; but, a little later, I got him to eat it. 
As to his education, | never employed but kind- 
ness, although he often bit me. and even maimed 
my right hand. I never struck him, I never kept 
him from his food ; but then, I have made of him 
a true friend. He bas so much love for me that 


it. 


reseed, 







when I want to leave him he oppotes himself to | 
He likes to caress me, and likes to be ca- | 





| 
| 
| 


disappeared, and given place to kindness. He 
likes society, and if I leave him alone, he cries.’ ” 


A LESSON TO BE LEARNED. 


[Tue Columbia (S. C.) Phaniz, edited by, the 
well-known novelist and poet William Gilmore 
Simms, reads the following lesson to the people 
of the South. Who will despair of the Republic 
when such sentiments are promulgated by a South 
Carolina press? The lesson may well be heeded 
everywhere, and is not uncalled for even in the 
Northern States. ] 

How events teach the successive generations, 
who yet refuse to learn! How the ancient laws 
of God reassert their utility and necessity after a 
thousand years of false and frivolous convention ! 
“* Thou shalt earn thy bread in the sweat of thy brow,” 
is the decree. The decree, delivered as a penalty, duly 
obeyed, becomes the secret of innumerable permanent 
blessings. Neglected, denied, repudiated, the law 
finally asserts itself, and compels respect from 
the offender. But a day ago, a worthy citizen 
said to us: ‘‘ What a cruel thing it is that I was 
net trained to some good handicraft ; that I was 
not cducate{ or taught as a carpenter, bricklayer, 
or blacksiaith. I should not now be destitute. 
I should have -ny secret of employment and ex- 
istence at my fingers’ ends, and should not now 
be looking around me, in vain, seeking what to 
do.’ Exactly! The great effort of mankind, in 
its blindness, is to escape labor—to escape the 
law! Men rush into the professions, or pecome 
accountants, book-keepers, clerks, collectors, 
agents, factors, until the country is covered at 
this moment with swarms seeking easy work, 
as they fancy, or work which shall not soil 
the fingers—all of whom are in each other's way. 


| It was a sufficiently evil feature in this practice 


that, in the case of the professions, two out of 








every three were out of their proper places, and | 


intruders into the places of better men. The 


The ferocity he had in his wild state has | professions are properly the fountains of authority 


and sacred opinion. They are guardians of so- 
ciety. Let them be inferior and incompetent, 
and they degrade the professions and deprive so- 
ciety of its best securities. The evil consequences 
follow inevitably in general misrule and ruin. We 
owe no small portion of the evils which now find 
us prostrate to the incompetence and worthless- 
ness of professional men ; to the wretchedness of 
legislation in wretched hands ; to the terrible dis- 
proportion of these classes to the physical laborers 
in thecommunity. And the just judgment of God 
avenges upon society this usurpation of position 
by the worthless, and this overcrowding of cer- 
tain occupations to the neglect of others, which, 
in the exigencies of society, as at present, become 
the only useful. At this moment, the vast num- 
bers of persons bred up as book-keepers, account- 
ants, clerks, etc,, to say nothing of professional 
men seeking employment in the cities, seeking 
agencies of business where there can be no busi- 
ness—sitting upon hungry benches, looking right 
and left for the means of food—presents the spec- 
tacle of a very army famishing in the country 
which they have plundered of all its food. Happy 
he, of these classes, who has an occupation at his 
fingers’ ends—who can build a house of brick or 
wood, make a coat, a pair of boots, a box, a 
cask, a horse-shoe, or do any work for which the 
necessities of society compel a continual demand. 

Let parents take warning from this condition of 
things. Let them put theirsons to honest trades, 

which involve labor and the acquisition of some 
useful craft. Let them abandon the foolish vani- 

ties which made them strive to keep them from 

hard labor. If the boy is one of superior talents, 
endowed for a profession by the Deity, the habit 
of work and painstaking will not hurt him for the 
professions—will be a help—since labor is one es- 
sential element of all educational training. Let 
him be put at fourteen to a trade for five or 
seven years, and he will not be found at a loss 

for the means of life, whatever the convulsions 
of society. And let the thousands who go about 
asking where to go, and what to do, go to the 

farmers and take up the plow, and, stripping 
cheerfully to their tasks, they will discover that 
their banks of potatoes, corn, and peas are banks 
of unfailing resources, which never delude with 
promises never to be paid in the hour of trouble. 
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